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SATURDAY, MARCH 31, 1906. 





THE WEEK. 


A CRITICAL situation has arisen in Natal. Twelve 
natives were condemned by court-martial on a charge 
of murdering a policeman, and the sentence was con- 
firmed by the Natal Government. Lord Elgin asked 
the Natal Government to postpone the execution 
until the Government at home had time to consider 
the situation. The Natal Government refused and re- 
signed. At the request of the Governor they have 
consented to remain in office pending further com- 
munication with Lord Elgin. 





THE Government’s action has caused great excite- 
ment. To understand it it is necessary briefly to 
review the facts. The imposition of a new poll tax of 
is. a head led to some discontent among the Zulus. 
At a Zulu location five miles from Richmond there 
were threats of resistance. Sub-Inspector Hunt, 
with a sergeant and twelve mounted police, went 
out with rifles and revolvers, and with the aid 
of the chief arrested three Zulus. Forty of their 
comrades came out and demanded their release. 
Somehow or other (the precise facts seem difficult to 
collect) a mélée arose, and Inspector Hunt and a trooper 
were killed and the sergeant was wounded. The 
Government proclaimed martial law ; crops and kraals 
were destroyed, tribes were fined, three natives had 
been tried by court-martial and shot, and there are 
twelve more condemned. Now, when all allowance is 
made for the difficulties of a small scattered white 
population, it is a very strong measure to put to death 
for one murder so large a number of men who are 
selected because they were present. Further, the South 
African papers state that the affray began with an 
attack by Sub-Inspector Hunt on a native who took 
hold of his bridle. 


It is, of course, a strong thing to interfere, but 
the reasons for intervention are very strong. Those 
reasons have to do both with the past and the future. 
A British regiment has been lent to the colony, and 
therefore our Government is jointly responsible for 
any measures of intimidation or collective punishment 
that are taken. Secondly, if as a result of this proceed- 
ing there is arising, the armed forces of the Crown will 
be used to suppress it. The Imperial Government is 
therefore directly and inevitably concerned in the 
policy, that is now adopted. South African history 
affords many examples of horrors and panics that 
might have been averted if a little wisdom had been 
exercised at the first. All that the Government has 
done is to ask for delay in which to cousider 
a policy, for any mistakes of which they will 
be directly responsible. Mr. Churchill put the 
situation very well in his answer on Friday morning. 
“He thought that everyone in the House who con- 
sidered it for a moment would see that a population 
not very numerous and in parts widely scattered, 
dwelling amongst a vast native population, must 
regard anything in the nature of turbulence and un- 
rest as a matter which was of the most urgent and 


vital consequence to them and to all dependent upon 
them ; but, having regard to the fact that it was the 
duty of the Government, from which they did not in 
any way recede, in the face of anything like a general 
native rising, or any serious emergency occur- 
ring, to come to the aid of the colonists of Natal with 
the armed power of the Crown, he thought it was not 
unreasonable that they should ask to be fully informed 
of any action taken under martial law for which an 
Act of indemnity must ultimately receive the Royal 
Assent—(hear, hear)—and of all steps involving life 
and death after the most imminent character of the 
emergency has passed away, before those steps have 
become irrevocable.” 





THE Algeciras Conference has at last taken a 
favourable turn, on which we comment elsewhere. 
The question of policing the Moroccan ports was vir- 
tually settled last Monday and Tuesday. The native 
police force is to be about 2,500 strong, with about 
sixty French and Spanish officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers. It will be enlisted, paid, and controlled by 
the Maghzen. There is to be an inspector-general, 
either Dutch or Swiss, whose reports likewise will be 
made to the Maghzen. The foreign diplomatic corps in 
Morocco are, however, to be entitled to copies of such 
reports, and a restricted opportunity is thus left for 
general foreign intervention. The French and German 
plenipotentiaries at the Conference have been photo- 
graphed together, and an atmosphere of harmony and 
reconciliation has been definitely established. 





SicGNoR PANTANO, the new Italian Minister of 
Agriculture, whose appointment, writes our Rome 
correspondent, created so much comment because of 
his persistent expression of Republican principles, has 
just brought forward in Parliament a bill for the coloni- 
sation of the unreclaimed lands of Italy, which is sup- 
posed to be the first really earnest step towards the 
agrarian redemption ofthe country and especially of 
the Southern Provinces and the Islands. The colonising 
of certain Italian regions, with the object of checking 
the stream of emigration, which has now reached half 
a million per year, has been a problem over which 
statesmen, writers, and economists have struggled for 
centuries. To speak only of times relatively recent, it 
will be remembered that Count Cavour, in 1856, 
attempted the colonisation of Sardinia, and other pro- 
jects extended to the whole of Italy were tried 
later on by other leading men, including Garibaldi and 
Crispi, but with little success. Indeed, according to 
the latest statistics, the land which requires to be 
drained amounts to over 12,000,000 acres and the 
waste land which might be redeemed to 24,710,000 
acres. As it was out of the question to think of direct 
colonisation on the part of the State, which has only 
undertaken large hydraulic drainage, the new bill puts 
at the disposal of peasants’ co-operative societies 
$2,000,000, besides granting an exemption of the 
land tax for ten years, of the income tax for fif- 
teen, and of several lesser exemptions. It is con- 
sidered almost certain that the scheme of the new 
Minister of Agriculture will bear fruitful results, as it 
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also puts at the disposal of the peasants’ organisation 
the uncultivated land belonging to the State. For the 
first time it has been understood that to redeem a 
country it is not enough to give the land, but that it 
is also necessary to give capital, together with a 
lightening of fiscal burdens. 


THe main facts which the new Blue Book on 
Macedonia reveals are the distress of that unhappy 
country and the complete ineffectuality of European 
interference. It is very significant that the Christian 
has been the chief offender against the Christian. Of 
the 362 murders, 211 appear to have been the work of 
the Greek bands who have been acting in concert 


with the Turks against the Viachs and _ Bul- 
garians. If finance is at the root of the Mace- 
donian difficulties, there is little to be hoped 


from the Financial Committee. The Ambassadors 
have given their consent that it should include two 
Turkish representatives instead of one and both its 
report and the remedies it suggests should be 
submitted to the revision of the Sultan. The corre- 
spondence referring to the composition and functions 
of this commission takes up the greater part of this 
Blue Book. The crisis of the negotiations with the 
Porte culminated in a naval demonstration on the part 
of the Powers which lasted some three weeks, when the 
Porte apparently complied with their most pressing 
demands. But it appears that the Turk has, as usual, 
won two-thirds of the matter in dispute. Sir N. 
O’Conor himself expresses his regret that a time limit 
of two years has been fixed for the financial advisers, 
the civil agents, and the officers of the gendarmerie. 

Tue French courts-martial continue to exhibit an 
irregular leniency towards officérs who have disobeyed 
orders in connection with the taking of church 
inventories. At Nantes a captain and a lieutenant, 
charged before a court-martial with flagrant dis- 
obedience, have both been acquitted by four votes to 
three. The court took the view that the military could 
not be called upon to intervene in non-military 
affairs—z.e. for the preservation of civil order. 
This view cannot, of course, be maintained in 
any civilised State, for the army is always the 
reserve behind the police ; but it is even less plausible 
in France than it would be here, because French 
soldiers are constantly used for police purposes, and 
in cases, for instance, where there is a strike of work- 
men no Officer has ever been known to question their 
use. The transparent fact is that the courts-martial 
are hopelessly incompetent judicial bodies, and merely 
reflect the prejudices of the military caste, which 
happen to be, in this case, clerical. If the Chamber 
elected next May is dominated by the Left parties 
courts-martial will probably be abolished. 

WE discuss elsewhere the Government bills intro- 
duced this week, the first by Mr. Gladstone on Monday, 
the second by Sir Lawson Walton on Wednesday. 
The Compensation Bill was received with general 
sympathy. TheTrades Disputes Bill was a great blow 
to the rank and file of the party, and of the Liberal and 
Labour speakers only one could be found to defend it. 
Mr. Shackleton, who spoke for the Labour Party, 
pointed out that a trade union can never get damages 
from an employer, and that the formal equality 
created by the Government bill was therefore illusory. 
He was strongly supported by Mr. Bell and Mr. Brace. 
Mr. Bell said that there were two labour parties in 
the House, but they were absolutely agreed on this point. 
Mr. Brace gave an excellent example of the unfairness 
of assuming that masters and men are on an equality. 
If a set of masters refuse to employ men because 
they have left the service of another employer on a 
question of principle, their action is conspiracy; but 
how can the motive be proved? Mr. Guest, 


Mr. Norman, and Mr. Williams all spoke on 
behalf of the Liberal members who had pledged 
themselves to the trade unions. It is gene- 
rally understood that the Government will 
acquiesce in the desire of the House of Commons. 
They will find strong arguments for such a course in 
speeches made by the Lord Chancellor and the 
Solicitor-General. It is well known that some of the 
chief members of the Cabinet, including the Prime 
Minister, were always in favour of this solution. 
By a fortunate accident a Trades Disputes{Bill was 
to be introduced yesterday afternoon by Mr. Hudson, 
the member for Newcastle. As this bill expressly 
exempted the funds of the trade unions, an oppor- 
tunity was presented at once of ascertaining the opinion 
of the House of Commons on the only partof Sir Lawson 
Walton’s bill about which there was any doubt. 
The Government rightly decided to leave the question 
-o the will of the House. 

Amone other debates of the week we notice a 
useful little debate on Thursday on the Crown lands. 
Mr. Rogers moved to reduce the vote for the Woods 
and Forests Department in order to call attention to 
the importance of using the Crown lands for small 
holdings. He was supported by Mr. Winfrey, 
Mr. Crooks, and Sir Walter Foster. Mr. McKenna 
promised to do what was possible. It is very impor- 
tant to maintain pressure on the Departments by 
debate whenever it is possible. If little was done in 
the past it was because public opinion was indifferent. 
The new House must communicate its own energy and 
policy to all Departments. 





WE do not think Lord Milner has any cause to 
thank his friends in the House of Lords for their inter- 
vention on his behalf. Everybody knows that the 
House of Lords, which represents society and high 
finance, admires Lord Milner. His whole career in 
South Africa was devoted to the defence of those in- 
terests in South Africa which are most intimately 
allied with the House of Lords. To read the 
correspondence and telegrams that passed between 
him and Mr. Lyttelton on the subject of Chinese 
labour would make one suppose that he was managing 
director of a Rand company rather than the Governor 
of a British colony. A chamber that dreads Trade 
Unions and dislikes factory legislation would have 
nothing but sympathy for the impatience with which 
he received a very mild suggestion that the rate of 
mortality in the mines was unnecessarily high, or his 
fear of a white proletariat on the Rand. The hero of 
the capitalists in South Africa could not fail to be the 
hero of the capitalists of the House of Lords. Its 
praise was a foregone conclusion, and Lord Milner 
could command as much of it as he liked. 

But a debate on such a subject could not have 
been all praise in any Chamber that contained a minority 
of Liberals. And the contrast between the praise and the 
censure was strongly marked. Dr. Johnson once asked 
a flatterer to reflect how much his praise was worth 
before he lavished it sogenerously. The value of Lord 
Halifax’s praise can be estimated by each person for 
himself by a simple standard. Is it an insignificant 
thing to break a promise and a treaty, and flog coolies ? 
If it is, Lord Halifax’s praise counts for something. 
Again the Archbishop, who was unusually enthusiastic, 
once had scruples about setting up a Chinese Celibate 
Society on the Rand. Lord Milner did that, yet the Arch- 
bishop is ecstatic in his eulogy. If that is moral con- 
sistency, it is somethingto be praised energetically by the 
Archbishop. But the real difference between the praise 
and blame was largely that between ignorance and 
knowledge. Lord Coleridge made a brilliant speech, a 
speech that it required no little courage to make in the 
Lords. In that speech he mentioned what was familiar 
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to everyone who has followed SouthAfrican affairs, that 
Lord Milner proposed to confiscate Boer land for the 
purposes of settling British colonists. One of Lord 
Milner’s well-informed admirers had the hardihood to 
deny this, but Lord Coleridge overwhelmed him instan- 
taneously by reading out the despatch. Lord Halifax 
jumped up to say that in point of fact Lord Milner 
did not confiscate land. Quite true; but the reason 
was that Mr. Chamberlain did not allow him to. We 
wonder how many of the 170 peers who voted with 
Lord Halifax could stand any kind of examination on 
the facts of Lord Milner’s career. 

Tue chief speeches in Lord Milner’s defence 
were made by Lord Goschen, Lord Halsbury, and Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh. Lord Elgin moved the previous 
question in a speech of studied moderation, and he was 
supported by the Bishop of Hereford and Lord 
Ripon. Lord Grimthorpe deprecated the motion 
as unnecessary. Lord Lansdowne’s speech at the 
end of the debate was more moderate than the 
earlier speeches, and he said the motion was not a 
verdict on Lord Milner’s policyor the late Govern- 
ment’s policy, but on the way Lord Milner carried out 
his administrative duties. He then went on to say 
that with regard to the flogging incident there were 
grave doubts whether Lord Milner was really respon- 
sible. This is a very important point. If there is 
any doubt the case against Lord Milner on the 
irregularity disappears. If he did not know of the 
flogging, it is absurd to say that he deceived the 
Government and broke his treaty. But what reason is 
there for saying his knowledge of the fact is in doubt ? 
According to the 7zmes report of Lord Milner’s answer 
to Lord Portsmouth, Lord Milner himself said there 
was no doubt that Mr. Evans told him, and he went on 
to say what was in his mind when he consented to the 
flogging. If he considered the arguments in his own 
mind, he surely must have known, and must have given 
a deliberate decision. It is not a question of chivalry 
but of facts which ought to be ascertained without 
difficulty. es 

PERSONAL legends grow up so rapidly that it is 
never safe to let any illusion get a start. We therefore 
have to refer to two arguments on the subject of Lord 
Milner’s policy. It was urged in the debate that he 
has been the friend of the natives. In 1902 he reim- 
posed a capitation tax on the Kaffirs from which they 
had been exempt under the Boers, and he endorsed the 
suggestion that the Kaffirs should be deliberately taxed 
in order to force them to work inthe mines. Secondly, 
Lord Milner suggested on Tuesday in the House of 
Lords that the settlers in the new colonies were in 
danger of ill-treatment under responsible government, 
and he said unless they received sympathetic treatment 
at the beginning those settlers could not hold their 
ground. Now last autumn, before responsible govern- 
ment was promised, and before Lord Milner’s friends 
had gone out of office, the settlers in the Orange River 
Colony petitioned for a revaluation of their farms, 
on the ground that the land was sold to them at a 
high price and they could not make a living out of it. 
The Bloemfontein Friend, ot November 4, 1905, stated 
that they threatened to give up their farms if their 
prayer was refused. Let us know, before we pay too 
much respect to what Lord Milner has to tell us of the 
prospects of settlement in the future, how the settlers 
fared under his scheme, and how many of them had 
melted away into the towns before Lord Milner him- 
self had left Africa. — 

Tue Lord Chancellor’s bill for creating a Court of 
Criminal Appeal was introduced and read a second 
time in the House of Lords on Tuesday. The bill was 
strongly opposed by Lord Halsbury, who said that as 
the bill did not enable sentences to be increased on 


appeal, there would be appeals all over the country. 
Lord James of Hereford supported the bill, and 
it was read a_ second time without a division. 
The Lord Chancellor explained that his bill 
proposed to constitute a Court of Criminal 
Appeal, consisting of judges of the King’s Bench 
Division, with the Lord Chief Justice as Presi- 
dent. The Court would have authority to entertain 
appeals on all questions of law, of fact and of sentence. 
He summed up the main argument for creating such a 
court in the contrast, ‘‘ A man might be tried 
for his life and have no _ appeal, while over 
a question of £100, on the interlocutory pro- 
ceedings alone the case might be carried to the 
House of Lords. Surely such a state of things was an 
absurdity.” There has been for some time a growing 
sense of the injustice of this arrangement, and the 
Lord Chancellor’s bill, though it goes a good deal 
turther than the bill of last year, is not the first 
attempt to set it right. 





Lorp HALsBury’s best points against the bill were, 
first of all, that if sentences are not liable to be 
increased everyone has a motive for appealing, and, 
secondly, that it removed the final decision from the 
jury. In respect to the first of these objections, it is 
true that the bill does not follow the recommendations 
of the judges who urged, in 1892, that criminal appeal 
should provide for increasing as well as for reducing 
sentences. With regard to the second there has always 
been a strong objection to allowing an appeal on 
questions of fact from the jurymen who have seen 
the defendant and the witnesses in the box to 
judges who rely on shorthand notes. But we 
think Lord James of Hereford’s reply and the 
Lord Chancellor’s opening speech made out an un- 
answerable case. Lord James of Hereford pointed out 
that many other countries have Courts of Criminal 
Appealandin addition a Ministerof Justice. Of lateyears, 
as he said, our Home Secretaries have not been drawn 
from the ranks of great barristers and lawyers. The 
machinery of the Home Office is really no tribunal at 
all. Lord James of Hereford mentioned that Sir 
William Harcourt had discharged twelve innocent men 
in three years, and he argued that there were more 
innocent men in prison than anybody realised. 

M. EvuGene CARRIERE, the well-known French 
painter and lithographer, died this week at Gournay in 
the Seine-et-Marne, aged fifty-seven years. Among his 
lithographs are portraits of Verlaine, Rochefort, Daudet, 
Puvis de Chavannes, and Rodin, and in painting he 
executed several works, suchas the “ Maternité”’ and 
the ‘ Portrait Group” in the Luxembourg that show him 
as one of the most interesting representatives of modern 
French art. It was his mode to envel: p his portraits 
as well as his more abstract subjects in a nebulous 
atmosphere, in order to express the sentiment he 
wished to convey, and on this account he has often 
been assailed with an accusation of pose, but no criti- 
cism altered the style of his art, neither can it be sug- 
gested that it was not one that suited his temperament 
and gifts. ‘*‘ What,” said Baudelaire, ‘‘ can be seen 
in sunlight is always less interesting than what 
takes place behind a window pane. In this dark 
or luminous hole life lives, life dreams, life 
suffers.” Carriere doubtless felt this strongly, and 
so sought his subjects in the tremulous atmosphere of 
Parisian interiors, in fading lights and softened colour 
and form. Possibly, too, his faculty fell short of that 
of famous compatriots in lacking any great power of 
design, and thus led’ him instinctively to a method in 
which any such defect could be partly atoned for. It 
is at least certain that bis charm lies in the tender 
human sentiment that his method yielded rather than 
in those more definite pictorial qualities that fine art 
usually possesses, 
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THE LIBERAL PARTY AND TRADE UNIONS. 
HE decision of the Cabinet on the subject of 
Trade Union Law has placed the Liberal Party in 
a very difficult position. The Attorney-General in in- 
troducing his very unfortunate bill on Wednesday 
tried to wring a cheer out of his silent and disappointed 
supporters by claiming for his measure that it was at 
least an honest effort to deal with the situation. We 
do not doubt or dispute his claim. Every Liberal will 
give the Government full credit for sincerity and con- 
viction. Weare sure that it would have been far more 
agreeable to the Government to have found that they 
were able to maintain the standard set in this respect 
by far less democratic Governments. No Liberal can 
feel particularly elated at the discovery that he is 
obliged to do less for the Trade Unions than was 
done in 1871. But while we acknowledge that the 
Government have acted from a sense of duty, we can 
only regret that they should have adopted a course 
which of all conceivable courses was the most to be 
regretted. 

The crux of the bill and of the situation is, of 
course, the liability of Trade Unions to be sued. There 
was no curiosity about anything else. No Government 
that had any sympathy with Trade Unions could do 
less than rationalise the law of conspiracy and legalise 
peaceful picketing. All this the Government have done 
as completely as anybody could wish. But even the 
rather Conservative Commission appointed by the late 
Government was prepared to do almost as much as this 
for the Trade Unions. The only point that was in doubt 
was the liability of the Trade Unions to be sued. The 
Government have decided to recognise and define the 
responsibility with which Trade Unions have been 
saddled by recent judicial decisions. They have so 
defined it as to restrict it very severely. The Trade 
Union is not to be responsible for the unauthorised 
acts of its branches. It can disavow the acts of its 
agents. Its responsibility is, indeed, narrowed down 
as far as it could be without actually disappearing. 
But the responsibility remains. 

We will restate very briefly the arguments we have 
already used for refusing to make Trade Unions suable. 
At first sight common sense and common justice would 
seem to require that Trade Unions should be respon- 
sible just like other corporations. It is upon this kind 
of intuition that those members of the Government 
who have carried the day in the Cabinet rely. But a 
very little examination shows how false is the analogy 
upon which this presumption depends. If astrike were 
an ordinary business transaction the analogy would 
bea good one. But a strike or a lock-out is an act of 
war, and it is mere pedantry to borrow principles 


from some other and distinct class of action 
to apply them to industrial warfare. Let us 
dismiss the obvious and important considera- 


tion that the funds of a Trade Union represent 
not the contributions of rich companies but the hard 
savings of poor homes. Let us put out of mind the 
special claims that are to be founded on this social fact. 
Let us ask ourselves only one question. Which course 
is more likely (1) to equalise the conditions of industrial 
warfare, (2) to make industrial warfare less common 
and less bitter? This we maintain is the governing 
consideration for the community and not some argu- 
ment about rights and duties going hand in hand 





throughout society. We have to face the facts and 
not some ideal situation. Now, the facts are that if 
the masters can sue a Trade Union for civil damages 
they have at once a powerful advantage. That action 
is tried before ajudge and a jury which must inevitably 
(and we say it without any reflection on their desire to be 
just) look at the incidents of industrial war with the eyes 
and sympathies of a class. If a strike has hit local trade, 
is it likely that the local shopkeeper will be able to 
view quite impartially every argument that bears on 
the way that strike is conducted? And if the master 
has an advantage, he has at once an inducement to 
bring actions. Litigation becomes not a means of 
obtaining redress but a means of making war. If a 
set of employers wish to destroy a Union they may 
bring it incessantly into the courts. While the action 
is pending the men’s funds are hung up. The Union 
is paralysed. If this is repeated often enough the 
Union is worn out. Therefore to make Unions liable 
is to give one side an unfair advantage and an induce- 
ment to go to war, and thus to do not justice but 
injustice to the classes between whom the State ought 
to hold the scales, and to give the community not 
peace but war. And this argument still holds its 
ground, however carefully agency is restricted. The 
Government's plan does not get rid of this difficulty, for 
it still leaves it to the court to decide on the facts. If 
the Trade Unionists believe that the tribunal before 
which they are summoned cannot deal fairly with their 
position and difficulties, why should they have more 
confidence in its capacity to interpret the facts of 
agency impartially? Under the Government’s plan 
the master still has a motive for litigation, and as 
long as he has that motive there is a clear injustice 
between the two parties anda predisposing cause of 
war. A settlement that is to be final must put an end 
to this litigation as a method of warfare. The em- 
ployer has ample opportunities of litigation as a 
method of obtaining justice. He can bring the indi- 
vidual workman before a special jury. The Govern- 
ment’s plan leaves this method of warfare open, and 
therefore it leaves the question unsettled. 

The Government's decision leaves the party in a 
difficult position. But the party’s duty, we think, 
is clear. It has to consider its pledges rather 
than the Government’s convenience. We fancy it is no 
exaggerated estimate that speaks of 200 Liberal 
members as definitely pledged to the Trade Union views. 
We are convinced that it is the party and not the 
Government that represents the preponderant senti- 
ment of the country, and the party must insist on 
giving effect to that sentiment. It is disagreeable to 
be at variance with the Government before it is four 
months old, but the individual member is elected first 
of all to carry out his pledges. The future relations 
of Liberal and Labour parties will be hopelessly pre- 
judiced and poisoned if men who were supported on the 
understanding that they were in favour of the Trade 
Unionist contention can be convicted of betraying 
their supporters from repugnance to embarrass- 
ing the Government. There is much more at 
stake than the convenience or the amour propre 
of a set of men. Unfortunately the Government 
have adopted a course of strategy which raises the 
difficulties of the situation toa maximum. They have 
made it clear that they will accept the decision of the 
House, but they have given the House of Lords and all 
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hostile forces the weight and influence of the Attorney- 
General’s speech. We should start on this struggle in 
very different fettle if the bill had been launched with 
one of the speeches made by the Solicitor-General last 
year in the place of the Attorney-General’s speech of 
Wednesday afternoon. Such phrases as “‘ giving privi- 
leges to the proletariat” were not very often heard 
from Liberal Ministers during the election, and we do 
not fancy they were dinned into the ears of the 
Attorney-General’s constituents in South Leeds. But 
they will be remembered in future and they will be put 
to damaging uses by the enemies of Trade Unionism, 
We deeply deplore the Government’s decision and hold 
that itis the first duty of the party to do what it can to 
repair the injuries this decision has caused. 





THE NEW COMPENSATION BILL. 


HE new Compensation Bill has received a wide 
measure of welcome. It has been specially 
approved by those with intimate knowledge of the 
anomalies which accompany the present law, who have 
long pressed forward the claim of some of the forlornest 
sufferers in the modern industrial struggle. The intro- 
duction of compensation for disease marks an enor- 
mous step forward. The practical difficulties of the 
just apportionment of the expenses involved in such 
compensation amongst a variety of employers are 
indeed great. And probably the actual working of 
the law, if established on the present haphazard 
system, will prove the most potent force in breaking 
down the random, individual method into a universal 
compulsory insurance. But the claim is as definitely 
just as the claim for accident. The victims of anthrax 
or lead poisoning have been subjects of charity which 
have excited a popular sympathy. Subscriptions have 
been solicited for those terribly disabled by insidious 
and painful disease, or for the dependents of those who 
have suffered the last penalty from their dangerous 
employment. It is good to realise that when this bill 
becomes law what compensation can be represented by 
a money payment will be at their disposal. Only the 
most demonstrable diseases of employment are at 
present included in the bill. But there are powers of 
extension and further development. The advance of 
industrial medical science will probably in the future 
apportion to definite occupations the risk of diseases 
which noware regardedastheactsof Providence. Andthe 
scientific industry of the future will reveal compensation 
for the ravages of all those factors which lower the life 
expectation and enfeeble, stunt, or destroy the physical 
energies of those suffering in their service. All this, 
however, is far away. For the present here is a marked 
step forward. All trades and occupations are included 
within the scope of the measure except those definitely 
and by name excepted. Seamen, fishermen, workers 
in casual labour, carmen, postmen, enter without 
opposition. Of those excluded many—notably the 
shop assistants and the domestic servants—will pro- 
bably find their cause championed in Committee and 
incorporated in the bill before it becomes law. Work- 
men employed by a master who employs less than five 
are also excluded from the benefits of the bill. The 
ostensible cause of this exemption is the unwillingness 
of the smaller employer to insure. The possible hard- 
ship laid upon his workmen by a State acquiescence 


in such unwillingness has little to defend it; and 
this clause also will probably broaden into a 
universal guarantee. The preliminary fortnight 
during which no compensation is paid—for long a 
matter of protest from the trade organisations—is to 
be shortened to one week. The Labour Party with 
considerable Liberal support desire a further curtail- 
ment to three days. An exciting battle will probably 
rage round this clause in Committee. iThe insurance 
companies have demanded sums varying from 20 to 
50 per cent. of the total premium for this additional 
liability ; and many of the employers are inclined to 
shrink from this additional imposition. They claim 
that a fortnight’s exemption is not too much if malin- 
gering is to be prevented, and that the demand for a 
fortnight’s provision of savings is not too extravagant 
a call upon the thrift and resources of the worker. 
Beyond such extensions in trade and in time there are 
simplifications and improvements with respect to sub- 
contracting and the appeal to an impartial medical 
referee. The old and the young are to receive 
separate treatment, with a relaxation of liability in 
the case of the one, and a strengthening in the 
case of the other. The bill, if passed with certain 
amendment, marks the extreme limit which can be 
attained onthe voluntary system. The next step must 
inevitably be the introduction of a universal State 
insurance system, with contributions exacted in propor- 
tion to risk from various trades and compensation paid 
out of the general fund thus created. 

The influence of legislation upon the obscure 
changes in economic life and organisation which make 
up the welfare or disability of the worker is presented 
as a truitful subject of study by the enforcement of 
workmen’s compensation. The promise of the direct 
enlargement of safety which had accompanied the 
proposals of ten years ago had not been fulfilled in 
actual results. The responsibility for compensation 
thrown upon the employer, it was hoped, would result 
in increased vigilance and care in protective methods. 
Either such vigilance and care has reached its 
limit or the stimulated increase on the part of 
the employer has been balanced by a relaxation 
under certainty of guaranteed support on the part of 
the employed. For the statistic of industrial accident 
has shown no corresponding decrease in its deplorable 
percentage of dead and wounded. It will be interest- 
ing to ascertain whether the compensation for disease 
will prove more effective in reduction than the compen- 
sation for accident. The charge has been freely 
advanced in such cases as those of lead poisoning that 
only the foolish indifference to their fate of the 
workers themselves and consequent evasion of factory 
law has rendered the disease still operative. It will be 
well if the enforcement of the regulations by the masters 
is stimulated and made effective by the risk of con- 
siderable monetary payment to those who persist in 
evading them. Another subject of variation upon which 
the present law seems definitely to have acted as a 
modifying factor is the age of employment or dismissal. 
The old men have been discharged in favour of those 
fully efficient. It is with a view to meeting 
the hardships thus created that a slighter scale of 
compensation is suggested for those over a certain 
age. The desirability of such a modification is dispu- 
table. If sufficient able-bodied, efficient workmen exist 
in the country, it is better that they should be in full 
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employment rather than that their employment, spas- 
modic and casual, should be supplemented by the less 
efficient labour of the aged. And if there are not suffi- 
cient able-bodied artisans, then, in periods of trade 
prosperity the old must inevitably be employed, how- 
ever great the compensation paid for their injuries. 
The increased stringency for accidents to minors, at 
the other end of the scale, will be very welcome if it 
tends to discourage their employment in favour of 
the adult. The transference of whole industries on to 
the shoulders of adolescent labour, purchased cheap 
in the market, is one of the less desirable results of 
modern factory development. Any legislation which 
can prevent the unfair competition of cheap children’s 
labour with the industry of their fathers is making 
towards a civilisation. The extension of compensa- 
tion and the small workshop, the enforcement of insur- 
ance upen the small employer, may assist again in that 
most noteworthy of all modern industrial changes, the 
concentration of capital and labour into larger coagu- 
lations. Except in certain trades and occupation which 
stand upon some special and peculiar footing it is 
probable that the day of the small employer is over. 
Even the retail tradesman is vanishing before the 
co-operative societies on the one hand and the large 
limited “ stores,’’ with their hundred establishments, on 
the other. When the animal power has finally been 
replaced by the mechanical and the horse is a rare 
visitor to a London street the whole work of traction 
and haulage upon which an enormous army is 
employed in all the cities will probably con- 
centrate into the larger aggregations. Mechanism 
means the unifying of capital; and_ the 
enforcement of a universal responsibility for labour, 
accident and disease will tend to facilitate that process. 
In regard to that universal responsibility England is 
anything in company with the remainder of the civilised 
world. At present this country lags behind the rest of 
Europe in this particular question. In practically all 
Continental industrial nations the State accepts 
liability and guarantees compensatiecn. The French 
and the German systems, modified to suit local con- 
ditions, are dividing between them the favours of the 
nations. England, which was once the pioneer in 
industrial law and regulations beneficial to the worker, 
has unaccountably slipped behind in this benignant 
competition. We have cut ourself off in that 
insularity and contempt for foreign ways which has 
been for so long the dominant spirit from an inter- 
national movement. It should be the work of the new 
Parliament to bind this country once again into the 
comity of a betterment which is the work of a common 
civilisation, and to see that in the protection of the 
worker the first industrial nation of the world shall 
once more take its rightful position at the head of the 
effort towards reform. 





THE MOROCCO SETTLEMENT. 


FTER spinning out its debates over ten weeks, 
the Algeciras Conference reached the prelimi- 
naries of an agreement at its meetings of last Monday 
and Tuesday. Details remain to be settled, and these 
may occasion difficulties, as was found before when 
the Conference became hopeful the first time. But 
substantially the result is certain. 
What happened on Monday was that Germany 





and her mouthpiece Austria withdrew the Austrian 
proposal to exempt the port of Casablanca from the 
Franco-Spanish police scheme and place its police in 
the hands of a third nation under a commander who 
should also be inspector-general of the Franco-Spanish 
police in the other ports. The Conference thereupon 
approached the actual clauses of the police scheme and 
made rapid progress. The maximum size of the force 
is fixed at 2,500 native police, with twenty Franco- 
Spanish officers and forty non-commissioned officers ; 
and there is to be an inspector selected from either the 
Swiss or the Dutch armies who is to be subject to 
international control by the diplomatic body in Morocco. 
The mechanism of this control was settled on Tuesday 
in accordance with an American proposal. The in- 
spector is to report to the Maghzen, but copies of all 
his reports are to be sent to the doyen of the Diplomatic 
Corps, who will communicate them to the rest. As the 
police are paid by Morocco and primarily enlisted by 
and answerable to the Maghzen, it is not clear what 
ground the international control will cover, nor how 
far the diplomatic body can be expected to exercise it 
with practical efficiency. It represents the last shadow 
of the German claim for internationalisation. 
Reviewing the Conference’s results, one has to 
admit that Germany, although defeated, has obtained 
everything to which she was reasonably entitled. So 
much, indeed, French diplomacy, showing frankness 
as well as moderation, conceded practically from the 
start. What has delayed agreement all these weeks 
has been the desire of Germany, necessarily masked, 
but well understood, to obtain something more. The 
Kaiser’s disturbing intervention in Moroccan affairs 
was not aimless, nor were its aims merely those which 
are now being realised. They were directed, there 
can be little doubt, towards securing for Germany 
a Moroccan port. The Kaiser desires such a port in 
connection with his Near Eastern schemes for Ger- 
manising Syria, Asia Minor, or Mesopotamia, and 
his alliance with the Sultan of Turkey. He wishes to 
get his fleet into the Mediterranean, which at present 
is closed to it for want of a base. Morocco, at the 
Mediterranean’s entrance, is ideally situated, and it is 
almost the only debatable Mediterranean land outside 
the Ottoman Empire itself. The Anglo-French agree- 
ment about Morocco interposed a barrier to these 
ambitions, which Berlin took the strongest measures 
to get rid of ; and hence resulted the Conference. The 
German proposal at the outset to internationalise the 
police was well calculated. It wore an air of justice as 
against a French claim for an exclusive mandate, Its 
danger—that international control would break down 
and induce a partition policy as an alternative—was no 
danger for Germany, whounder any partitionmight hope 
for the port which she wanted. But it was defeated by 
the alacrity and candour with which France expressed 
her willingness to share her police mandate with Spain 
and strictly to define its limitations. After such proofs 
of French good faith no one could revert to the fore- 
doomed scheme of an international police ; and the 
Franco-Spanish mandate had in principle to be recog- 
nised. But Germany was not yet wholly baffled. One 
Moroccan port might suffice her, and so she fought 
hard to exempt one from Franco-Spanish control and 
place it in hands less powerful and less certain. This 
was the motive of her Casablanca scheme put forward 
through Austria, and its withdrawal signifies the denial 
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for the present of the main German ambition in 
Morocco. 

German diplomacy has therefore been unsuccess- 
ful; and all the trouble to which it has put Europe has 


made no material difference to the issue. The game 
was, of course, never an easy one to play. Its ends 
could never be avowed and openly asked for. Still the 


chances at such a conference are considerable ; the 
apathy of many Powers, the intimidation of others, the 
sheer weariness of all, offered to a Power which is the 
strongest in Europe, which knows its own mind, and 
which never scruples to appear as unpleasant as seems 
necessary, very appreciable opportunities. What has 
neutralised them all has been the singular frankness of 
French diplomacy. This has enabled France, with her 
demands entirely open and above-board, to make at 
every turn the maximum use of her natural advantage 
against a Germany unable to avow her objects. If 
French statesmen had adopted the time-honoured 
diplomatic tricks of bluffing and hedging and conceal- 
ing their real purposes, the advantage might have 
been thrown away. But since M. Delcassé’s fall last 
year France has seen the virtue of putting her 
Moroccan cards on the table ; and _ throughout 
the conference her course has been marked by 
a novel frankness, in sharp contrast to the 
Bismarckian tradition and in every way more suited to 
the newer Europe, which more and more wants peace 
and wants diplomacy to hear the voice of the peoples. 

For the present we may congratulate ourselves. 
Europe has rounded a most awkwardcorner. As Lord 
Salisbury observed at the close of his career, the 
civilised nations have no likelier occasions for conflict 
than those provided by the half-civilised weak countries 
which fringe their borders. Much, indeed, has been 
done since Lord Salisbury’s retirement to eliminate or 
diminish such risks. The Anglo-French Agreement 
did a great deal precisely in that way. The Algeciras 
Conference should carry the work a stage further. Only 
there are two reservations to be made. Firstly, the new 
Moroccan system; like all systems born of compromise, 
is not quite what either party has reckoned for. Expe- 
rience will be needed before we can judge how far it 
is really workable. Some of its features are un- 
doubtedly cumbrous, and may lead to quarrelling, 
Secondly, the root-cause of danger to Europe is not 
the spark but the fuel; not the particular case of 
Morocco, but the element of predatory appetite which 
counts for so much in the volition of civilised rulers 
and peoples. If we would war against war, we must 
not lose sight of war’s parentage. It is aggressive 
Imperialism, the mania for annexing territory, and the 
visionary pursuit of vast ambitions of world-supremacy, 
whose cult among the ruling classes of modern nations 
precipitates armed struggles between them. This evil 
spirit has been only too prominent throughout the 
Moroccan tangle, and itis not to be exorcised merely 
by one tangle’s solution. 





THE SALT REVENUE OF INDIA. 


URING the last sixty years the condition of the 
labouring classes in almost every part of the 

world has improved. Thanks to the introduction and 
development of machinery, the improvement of bank- 
ing and transit, and the extension of law, freedom, and 
order, the lot of the working man has been amelio- 





rated in almost every respect, even in Protectionist 
countries, Invention and commerce have surmounted 
the foolish barriers of the tariff-maker. Wealth has 
increased more rapidly than ever before, and with the 
growing abundance of capital wages have risen in 
many countries from 50 to 100 per cent., while the 
prices of nearly all the necessities of life have greatly 
diminished. 

Almost alone among the gréat countries of the 
world—though China and Russia might possibly be 
added—lIndia has been stationary ; or at any rate her 
progress has been so slow that many writers deny it 
altogether, while some even maintain that the average 
Indian native is actually worse off than he was before 
the Mutiny. In spite of all the improvements and exten- 
sions of railways, machinery, education, law, and 
police, in spite of all the blessings that are supposed to 
attend British civilisation, in spite of what is generally 
assumed to be a triumph of systematic finance and of 
administrative efficiency, the millions of India are 
still in a state of poverty and misery that excites 
the pity of the toughest philanthropist and the wonder 
of the wisest philosopher. If an administrator had 
been ordered in 1866 to give India forty years of resolute 
government, to develop railways, to maintain justice, 
and yet to so arrange everything that at the end of 
his rule people should be as poor as at the begin- 
ning, he would have laughed at being asked to under- 
take so obviously impossible a task. Yet a long 
succession of Viceroys and Finance Ministers have 
almost, if not quite, achieved the impossibility. What 
is the reason? Can it be that they have neglected what 
Mr. Morley has called the master key to loyalty? Let 
us see if we cannot throw some light upon this question 
by considering one department of Indian taxation, 
which has been left untouched in the recent Budget. 

Salt is one of the prime necessaries of life and 
health, and the very last article which a benevolent 
despot would desire to make artificially dear. Yet in 
the last year for which complete returns and com- 
parisons are available the India Government derived 
more revenue from salt than from any taxable com- 
modity except land. In 1903-4 the total net revenue 
of the Government of India was £ 46,844,000, of which 
420,390,000 came from land and £4,981,000 from 
salt. In that year, according to the official ‘* State- 
ment exhibiting the moral and material progress and 
condition of India,” the rate of duty levied over the whole 
of India except Burmah was nearly four times the whole- 
sale priceof salt in Liverpool, and the average wholesale 
price of salt at the chief marts in Bengal was more 
than six times the average wholesale price of Liverpool 
salt! ‘Nay, but,” we hear a Tariff Reformer say, 
‘‘the tax does not affect the price.” But the Tariff 
Reformer’s law evidently does sot apply to India; for 
it appears from the same publication, that after the 
duty on salt was lowered by 8 annas in the Budget of 
1903 the wholesale price of salt in Bengal in the year 
1903-4 ‘‘ decreased by almost exactly 8 annas.” Again 
in Scind the average market price of salt in 1903-4 
showed a reduction as compared with the average price 
in 1902-3 ‘‘of rather more than the 8 annas (half a 
rupee) by which the duty was reduced.” 

Salt is not merely a taxable commodity in India. 
It is also a monopoly. The India Government arti- 
ficially restrains the production of salt in India besides 
imposing an enormous tax. Thus India suffers in 
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production as well as in consumption. Here is the 


official statement about salt production in Bengal : 


“ The salt consumed in Bengal comes from abroad or 
from other parts of India. Up toa tew years ago a small 
amount was annually ceanineiee in Orissa; but this 
manufacture has been discontinued, and the accumulated 
stock of locally made salt has now been exhausted. In the 
other maritime tracts of the province also the manufacture 
of salt is prohibited.” 


We recently had an opportunity of taking the opinions 
of two gentlemen upon the Indian salt revenues. One 
was a high Anglo-Indian official of very conservative 
opinions, whose experience during recent years has 
covered the whole field of Indian government. He said 
that he believed the salt tax to be the principal cause of 
plagues in India. The other gentleman had no con- 
nection with the Government. He is the director of a 
large business house in Bombay, and he is a man who 
tempers liberal philanthropy with commercial caution. 
He said that he did not regard the high price of salt 
as adirect cause of plague; but he said that its in- 
direct effects were incalculable. The joint result of the 
high price of salt and the extreme poverty of the popu- 
lation is a very low rate of consumption and a dimi- 
nished purchasing power. Thus the health and 
constitution of the whole population is weakened and 
undermined, and in years of scarcity large sections are 
exposed to the ravages of the plague. The effect of the 
tax upon consumption is illustrated by the following 
facts: In Burma the rate of duty is only 1 rupee per 
maund of 82 Ib., and when the general duty was reduced 
from 24 to 2 rupees in India an increase in the consump- 
tion of salt followed in every important province except 
Burma for which accurate statistics are supplied. 

Of course the answer which a certain type of 
official always gives to the question which naturally 
arises upon these facts is that the revenue derived from 
salt is large aud that no substitute can be found. 
Precisely the same objection might have been raised in 
Great Britain and a dozen other countries where the 
salt duty has been abolished. But would not the aboli- 
tion of this tax do far more for British rule in India 
than massing troops on the frontier and building 
fortifications to prevent impossible invasions by 
imaginary foes? From this point of view the speeches 
made by Lord Kitchener and Lord Minto on Thursday 
during the debate on the Indian Budget arouse melan- 
choly reflections. If the increase of our Army expendi- 
ture at home since 1898 is condemned on all hands, 
what possible excuse can be found for imposing an 
additional burden (equivalent to the whole produce 
of the salt tax) upon that very portion of the 
Empire which has been especially relieved from the one 
possible source of danger? India, like England, 
demands and requires the remission of taxation and 
financial reform. Lord Kitchener’s proposals may 
be qualitatively good; but their scale and cost 
make them dangerous alike to the prosperity, pro- 
gress, and contentment of the people of India. 
Mr. Haldane said last week if you try to take pre- 
cautions against every possible danger you will end in 
bankruptcy. What is the dangerthat Lord Kitchener 
thinks all the resources of India ought to be strained to 
avert ? It is the danger that Russia will be able to throw 
a railway across the mountains of Afghanistan, hold that 
country, and invade India, at a moment’s notice. And 
this sudden invasion he anticipates from anation that has 
just suffered all that Russia has suffered, and is plunged 
in the most absorbing of domestic preoccupations. 


THE REFORM OF IRISH EDUCATION. 


N the dark ages of Europe, after the civilisation of 
] Rome had given way before the attacks of barbarian 
invaders, the lamp of learning was kept alive in Ireland, 
alone of the countries in Europe. The great schools of 
Lismore, Clonmacnoise, Bangor, Clonfert, and a dozen 
others of the same kind were resorted to by students from 
Britain, from Gaul, and from other Continental nations. 
The Venerable Bede informs us that there was a great ‘n- 
flux of Saxon students in the seventh century and that these 
foreign seekers after knowledge were supplied gratis with 
food, lodging, books, and teaching. King Aldfrid of North- 
umberland was educated in one of these Irish schools, 
and Aldhelm, Abbot of Malmesbury, congratulated him on 
having had the advantage of an Irish education. When 
he was leaving Ireland he composed a poem of sixty lines 
in the Irish language and metre, and in this he described 
his experiences of Ireland. Here is a translation by Dr. 
Hyde of two verses: 

“T found in Inisfail the fair, 

In Ireland while in exile there, 

Women of worth, both grave and gay men, 

Learned clerics, heroic laymen. 

I travelled its fruitful provinces round, 

And in every one of the five I found, 

Alike in church and in palace hall, 

Abundant apparel and food for all.” 
It was Irish monks who again carried abroad the light of 
learning and of Christianity, and who relit the flame then 
flickering to extinction in most of the countries of the 
Continent. Many lay Irish scholars also settled down 
upon the Continent. History tells us that Charlemagne 
committed the task of founding the University of Paris 
about A.D. 772, to the famous Irish scholar Clemens, whom 
he appointed to be the first head of the infant institution. 
Another Irish scholar, Albinus, was appointed by him as 
head of the new University of Pavia, of whick sometime 
later Dungal, the Irish poet, astronomer, and theologian, 
was appointed head by King Lothaire. It is also recorded 
that in the ninth century King Ckarles the Bald of France 
could not get anyone to translate the works of Dionysius 
the Areopagite from Greek into Latin but John Scotus 
Erigena, a pupil of the Irish schools. 

Although Latin, Greek, and Hebrew were taught and 
studied in the great Irish schools, Irish was the language 
of education. Astronomy, astrology, and all those 
branches of science which were then known, were taught 
through the medium of Irish, and the language had a full 
vocabulary to deal with them. This is an essential fact 
that should not be forgotten. 

Most of those schools were given to the flames, their 
vast collection of manuscripts burned, and their students 
and professors slain or scattered, during the Danish and 
English invasions; but, nevertheless, in those parts of 
Ireland whick were outside the English Pale and which 
continued under the rule of native princes down to the 
sixteenth century, many famous seats of learning, in which 
the system of education remained Irish of the Irish, sur- 
vived until they also were destroyed during the Eliza- 
bethan wars and the wholesale confiscations which fol- 
lowed them. 

So things continued, the Gael kept perforce in igno- 
rance, and his language stigmatised as the badge of social 
inferiority, until well on into the nineteenth century. Then 
came the foundation of the National School system. The 
Irish, thirsting for knowledge, eagerly accepted it without 
inquiring into its objects and defects. One prominent 
man alone, John McHale, Archbishop of Tuam, raised 
his voice against it, and prophesied the disastrous results 
which have actually occurred. 

The National School system was deliberately designed 
for the purpose of Anglicising the Gael, and forcing him 
into the same mould as the Saxon. The results have 
proved the futility of this. Nature, for good or evil, 
has made variety in races, and it is as impossible, without 
injury, to force the mind of one race into the mould of 
another as it is to fit a round ball into a square box. 
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The National School system was, and is still, adminis- 
tered by a nominated board, irresponsible even to Parlia- 
ment. It is constituted on a peculiar principle. It is 
composed of twenty members, of whom ten must be 
Catholics and ten Protestants, although probably 90 per 
cent. of the children of the Primary Schools are Catholics. 
The members are chosen not for knowledge of educational 
matters or for practical knowledge of teaching, but 
usually, for political reasons. The large majority con- 
sists of judges, parsons, and country gentlemen who have 
never taught a class in their lives. The Protestants are 
usually appointed for their services to anti-Nationalism, 
and the Catholic members belong to the class known in 
Ireland as “ tame Catholics ” or “ Cawstle Cawtholics.” 

The National Board, so constituted, set about its work 
which was not the education, but the de-nationalising of 
the Irish children. The programme was carefully drawn 
up by Archbishop Whately with that object ever in view. 
sc .ne time of the establishment of the system, at least 
80 per cent. of the people of Ireland were Irish speakers. 
Outside a few counties round Dublin, probably not 10 per 
cent. of the people understood a dozen words of English. 
If education were the object, one would think that the 
rational system would have been, as in Wales to-day, to 
teach the Irish-speaking child to read and write his own 
language, and then to teach him English and other lan- 
guages through the medium of the tongue which he under- 
stood. But no. That system did not suit the idea of 
the National Board. The Irish language was forbidden 
in the schools. Teachers absolutely ignorant of Irish 
were appointed to teach children absolutely ignorant of 
English. If the teacher knew Irish, he was forbidden to 
use it, even to explain the meaning of an English phrase. 
Other means were taken to crush the language. There is 
many a man living to-day who wore round his neck the 
instrument of persecution called a “score,” or “tally.” 
This was a bit of stick tied round the child’s neck. Any- 
one who heard him speak a word of Irish was expected 
to cut a nick in the stick. The schoolmaster counted 
them each morning, and meted out punishment accord- 
ingly. 

~ “In addition to the boycott of the language, Irish. history 
was also tabooed. Irish geography was hardly dealt with. 
The child was taught the history and geography of foreign 
nations ; while thos? of his own country were practically a 
closed book to him. 

The result was what might be expected. Mental stag- 
nation overspread the land.  Irish-speaking children 
entered the schools brimful of intelligence and thirsting 
for knowledge. They emerged with crippled minds and 
a distaste for every kind of knowledge. Strange as it 
may seem, there are many thousands in Ireland to-day 
classed as “ illiterates” who have been through the full 
course of a National School. 

The reason is not far to seek. The schoolmaster 
and the pupil could not understand each other properly ! 
The pupil learned “sums” in a mechanical way. He 
learned to read like a parrot. The words to him repre- 
sented certain sounds, but conveyed no meaning to his 
mind. I have heard a school inspector say that, examin- 
ing a class in reading, he asked the pupils what was a 
“cow”? They knew that a “cow” was a “ quadruped,” 
but neither of those words conveyed any meaning to 
their minds. Not one of those country children had 
ever seen a cow, or knew what kind of thing it was! They 
were then asked (in Irish) had they ever seen a 6 (the 
Irish word for cow)? Their faces, previously dull, 
lighted up at once. Yes. One had a brown 46 at home. 
Another had a white 0d. The 46 gave them milk, etc. 
In any other country but Ireland it would be the school- 
masters duty to explain the unknown through the 
medium of the known. In another case, which I know of, 
the children were reading about “limestone.” Not one 
had ever heard of limestone or knew what it was! The 
visitor asked them in Irish what was cloch aoil, “ Ara,” 
cried a chorus in Irish, “are we not standing upon it?” 

Another nominated board, formed on the same 
principle—half of militant Orange Protestants and _ the 





other half principally of “Cawstle Cawtholics,” was 
established in 1877 to look after the _ interests 
of intermediate education. The result of twenty- 
eight years of its work has been to practically 
stifle education in Ireland. We have no longer inter- 
mediate education, but intermediate cram. In_ the 
scramble for results fees the colleges have no time to 
educate in the proper sense of the term. The pupils’ 
minds must be crammed with a certain quota of facts to 
satisfy the written examination of the intermediate board. 
Modern languages are taught as dead ones. Dr. O’Daly, 
the eminent phonetician, lately visited an intermediate 
school. He asked the young ladies, what was the French 
for “two hours”? Some spelled the words with light- 
nin rapidity. Others, venturing to pronounce them, said 
“duck’s hares”! I have myself met a young lady who 
had, during her intermediate course, taken the highest 
honours in Irish, including a first place in all Ireland, and 
who could not pronounce the Irish for “How are you?” 
Irish words to her were only written symbols. : 

The outcome of this cram is ruin to the health and 
sterilisation of the intellect of thousands of Irish children. 
It is very rare to find a distinguished intermediate student 
rise to any eminence in after life. Their minds are prema- 
turely worn out by overstrain and they acquire a distaste 
for learning in any form. 

Now, what is the remedy for this state of affairs de- 
manded by the Irish people? Their demand is eminently 
reasonable. They ask no revolutionary changes, but 
merely that they themselves should have the management 
of the education of their country. No extravagance could 
arise, as the contribution to Irish education is a fixed 
sum and, truly, a small one. In England for every pound 
spent on police and law courts £8 are spent on educa- 
tion. In Ireland, the most crimeless country in Europe, 
the munificent sum of 13s. 4d. is spent on education for 
every pound expended on police and Jaw courts! 

It is for statesmen to settle the details of the reform, 
but Ireland will be satisfied with nothing less than the 
substitution of a representative Board of Education for the 
present nominated National and Intermediate Boards. Such 
a board must be responsible to the Irish people and to them 
alone. It should have full power to deal with every phase 
of Irish education below the Universities. That, and 
nothing less, will satisfy the Irish people with regard to 
primary and secondary education. Wales is promised a 
representative Board of Education. Why should Ireland 
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THE DECAY OF OUR CATHEDRALS. 


EEING that only thirty years ago Gloucester Cathe- 
dral was in the hands of the restorers, and under- 
went a complete overhauling, it is rather disquieting to 
learn that the building is again in urgent need of repairs. 
These, however, are contingencies inseparable from the 
very nature of Gothic architecture. The effects which 
Gothic achieves cannot be achieved by stable and _ per- 
manent forms of architecture. The emotion which Gothic 
embodies is of a kind only expressible by a structure 
almost perilously insecure. 

I fancy that few people, as they gaze up at the lofty 
vaulting of a Gothic nave or choir, have any adequate 
idea of the tremendous forces which are constantly work- 
ing at its disintegration. The building appears so immo- 
bile, so rigid in its cliff-like strength, that we readily credit 
it with a quiescent and natural power of endurance. No 
struggle, or inward dissension, is apparent to the eye. The 
structure seems to be at rest. There occurs to us no 
reason that it should not stand thus till the crack of doom. 

And yet that outward immobility cloaks an internal 
conflict so tremendous that no structure can permanently 
endure the strain of it. The reader knows what happens 
if he takes a child’s wooden hoop in one hand and presses 
downward upon it. As the summit of the hoop is de- 
pressed the sides expand, and, in expanding, exert, of 
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course, a horizontal pressure. That is to say, if the hoop 
were flanked by any two upright objects, the weight of 
your pressure on its summit, though itself purely vertical, 
would have the effect of knocking those objects over side- 
ways or thrusting them apart. The circular form of the 
hoop translates vertical pressure into horizontal, and the 
more strongly you push downward the more strongly do 
the sides of the hoop push outwards 

This childish fact constitutes the great peril and the 
great problem of all arched styles of architecture. For 
the nature of the arch in transmitting pressure is precisely 
the nature of the child’s hoop. The weight of the super- 
structure pressing on the arches, though mere dead weight 
and vertical in direction, does not reach the ground as a 
purely vertical pressure, but is largely transformed bv the 
arch frames into side pressure ; the tendency of the super- 
incumbent dead weight being to burst the arches outward 
at the sides. 

Every great arched! building is thus full of side thrusts. 
Every arch in it is not only weighing heavily on the sup- 
porting columns below, but is striving with all its might 
to expand, and, in its effort to do this, is pushing the cir- 
cumjacent masonry to the right and left. The desire, in 
short, of the lofty canopy you look up to in Gothic choir 
and nave is not so much to fall and crush you as to burst 
asunder, to explode like a shell. 

And the significant fact about this desire is that it 
can by no human means be directly met and _ nullified. 
Downward pressure can, of course, be met, and the classic 
temple form of structure, which consists of horizontal! slabs 
resting on vertical supports, is a quiescent and permanent 
structural arrangement. But side pressure is, so to speak, 
an unnatural pressure, a pressure out of the line of gravi- 
tation, and which it is impossible directly to counteract. 
Hence the astute Indian proverb, “The arch never 
sleeps.” Do what you will with it, bolster and buttress it 
up in any way you like, it is still exerting a force which 
eludes you, which you cannot send to sleep by meeting it 
point blank with a counterforce Numberless are the 
buildings which have owed their destruction to this cause. 
There used to be a superstition that the invention of the 
arch itself was of comparatively recent date, as recent in- 
deed as the Roman period, and although more careful re- 
search has proved that the knowledge of it is probably as 
old as man almost, vet there was in truth a natural enough 
excuse for our mistake. The immense majority of arched 
buildings of great antiquity have all perished. They 
carried within them the seeds of their own dissolution. 
Their sleepless arches, exerting through ages their elusive 
side pressure, have gradually disintegrated them and laid 
them in the dust. The reason, in short, why there are so 
many more lintel buildings than arched buildings extant 
is not that the arch is of later invention than the lintel, but 
that the arch is a perishable structural form, and the lintel 
an enduring one. 

To this let us add, if we are to understand the threat 
to our English cathedrals, that not only do all arches exert 
this inevitable side pressure, but also that the loftier the 
arch the more forcibly this pressure is exerted, and the 
harder it is to meet it. Low vaults, gripped in the solid 
wall of the structure, may be contained with some security, 
but by what means is the side thrust of the towering Gothic 
vault to be withstood? The reader knows of the various 
expedients adopted, the system of thrust and counterthrust 
bv which lateral pressure im one direction is met by lateral 
pressure im the reverse direction, and the buttresses 
weighted with heavy pinnacles and flying buttresses spread- 
ing Out on either side, by which the exterior pressures are 
in some degree counteracted. These expedients are useful 
enough, as far as they go; but they do not go far enough. 
They do not meet the lateral thrust of the vaults point 
blank and put it to sleep. That force is active in the 
building still. Day and night in every one of these stately 
edifices invisible hands are at work mulling the architecture 
asunder. And by degrees the inevitabie result of their in- 
dustry appears. In the appeal that was recently made on 
behalf of Gloucester Cathedral, it was stated that the 


masonry of the building was giving, the joints were loosen- 
ing, the damp was coming through, and the whole struc- 
ture was threatening to collapse. There you have an in- 
stance of the dislocating effects of side pressure. But in 
deed, all our cathedrals are instances. Sooner or later 
they all of them give at some point or other. They are 
in a chronic state of repair and restoration, and the 
scaffoldings are scarcely ever entirely off them. Com- 
pare in this respect their plight with the Doric temples of 
Sicily and Greece. These endure with the placid, uncon- 
scious strength of the hills themselves. They are onlv to 
be overcome by the slow decomposition of their materials, 
or the shocks of earthquakes, or the bursting of powder 
magazines. The Gothic structure on the contrary, far 
from waiting to be taken to pieces, is perpetually trying to 
take itself to pieces. We are invariably told, whenever 
the necessity for repairs arises, that it needs but a cer- 
tain sum to complete the work finally, but in truth there 
is not, and! never can be, finality im the case at all. The 
very structure of the stvle imposes ceaseless vigilance wpon 
us. and we must accept it as a necessary condition of the 
existence of Gothic in our midst. 

But I find in the perishability of Gothic an interest 
much beyond the mere structure. It is not altogether a 
question of stone and mortar. The lovers of the Gothic 
style, the Ruskins and Freemans, are never tired of cele- 
brating the fervent aspiration and straining after the things 
of heaven which are gathered into the soaring lines of 
Gothic. And just as this mood of the mind, this vearning 
and aspiring after the unattainable, is, like all moods 
which imply effort, more or less transitory and fugitive, so 
it seems natural that it should cast itself into stone forms 
which, while they partake of its own highlv wrought and 
exalted temper, partake also of its instability. There 
is, indeed, quite unmistakably, the Gothic note in tem- 
perament and in literature just as much as in architec- 
ture. And there is. too, the classic note in temperament 
and literature as well as in architecture. From this stand- 
point the tottering Gothic vaults suegest much more than a 
criticism of the structure itself. Thev suggest a criticism 
of the ideas out of which the structure grew and of which 
it is a literal embodiment. These, however, are considera- 
tions which cannot be entered into at the end of an article. 
Perhans on a future occasion I may obtain permission to 
go a little further into the subject. 

L. MARCH PHILLIPPs. 





GARDEN SLOPES AND BANKS. 


W HERE a garden has steep banks and slopes in it 

they are usually regarded as rather a nuisance 
than otherwise. They are covered with turf which is 
difficult to mow, or planted with common and ugly shrubs 
such as laurel or privet, or overrun with ivy, a good 
enough creeper, no doubt, but never very cheerful. And 
yet there is no part of a garden that can be made more 
beautiful with less trouble and expense than a steep slope, 
and anyone who is fortunate enough to have a drive run- 
ning between two such slopes ought not to be so ungrate- 
ful for natural advantages as to plant them with laurels, 
clipped out of all their natural beauty, or to waste their 
precious expanse by covering it with turf. Natural banks 
of this kind are the best possible site for a rock garden. 
But supposir.g their owner does not want the trouble or 
expense of a rock garden, he can still get some of the 
most beautiful effects possible on the most elaborate rock 
work by planting them with the more vigorous creeping 
and trailing plants which are usually grown in the rock 
garden. 

If the bank is very steep and also if it consists of verv 
light sandy soil, it will be well to drive a small piece of 
rock into the soil under everv plant that is planted. This 
piece of rock will both preserve the plant from being 
washed out of the ground, and also will give it consider- 
able protection from drought. If vigorous, easily grown 
plants are used, the rocks can be quite small—only large 
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enough to stick in the bank, and they may be arranged 
without any system. They will look ugly and patchy at 
first, but in a year or so they and the bank itself will be 
all hidden under a curtain of plants covered with blossom 
for several months in the year. The elaborate directions 
for the building of rock work given in several excellent 
handbooks on the subject are likely to deter many people 
from the use of rocks at all. But these directions are 
only necessary where difficult alpine plants are to be 
grown. In the case of the easier rock plants, the rocks 
are only necessary, if necessary at all, to keep them 
in place and perhaps to give them a little protection from 
drought until they have struck their roots deeply into the 
soil. It is oftem said that clinkers or bricks should on no 
account be used for rock work ; and this is perfectly right 
where difficult alpine plants are to be grown and where 
the rock work is intended to be seen and to form an ele- 
ment in the beauty of the whole. But in the kind of rough 
rock work I suggest the rocks are not intended to be seen. 
There is no harm, therefore, in using clinkers or bricks if 
they happen to be at hand and if it is difficult or expen- 
sive to get stone. The bricks will look hideous at first ; 
but most gardening is ugly in its early stages, and the 
gardener who uses clinkers or bricks can always explain 
that he does not labour under the delusion that he has 
made a rock garden. 

What plants are most suitable for covering such a 
bank will depend upon whether it slopes north or south. 
For a southerly bank some of the best plants are Arabis, 
Aubretia, many kinds of rock pinks, some of the creep 
ing phloxes, Arenaria Montana, Veronica Rupestris (or 
Prostrata), Veronica Repens, White Thyme, Thymus 
Lanuginosus, Alyssum Saxatile, Compactum, and dif- 
ferent sorts of Helianthemum. 

Most of these will grow also on a north bank, espe- 
cially if the soil is light and dry. In such a case the 
creeping phloxes will grow more vigorously than with a 
south aspect. But neither they nor the rest will flower so 
profusely as when they look to the south. Nearly all the 
rock pinks, especially, like as much sun and warmth as 
they can get, and will stand any amount of drought when 
once they are established. Other plants suitable for a 
north slope are the Saxifrages of the London Pride and 
mossy sections. These are too numerous to enumerate, 
but some of the mossy ones, such as Saxifraga Muscoides, 
S. Rhei, S. Pedemontana, S. Ajugaefolia, stand drought 
much better than the beautiful S. Camposi, which should 
be grown in the coolest possible place. Many Campanulas 
do best on a north slape, especially in light soils, such 
as Campanula Muralis, C. Pusilla, C. Caespitosa, and C. 
Carpatica. The beautiful Omphalodes Verna will grow 
and flower to perfection on a northerly bank; and so will 
— Alpestris and Saponaria Ocymoides, if only it is 
ry. 

The plants I have enumerated are all perfectly easy 
to grow, and most of them can be raised in hundreds from 
packets of seed costing but a few pence. A threepenny 
packet of seed will produce enough Aubretias, for in- 
stance, to cover a bank 8 feet high by 50 feet long in 
about two years from sowing. There are many different 
Species or varieties of Aubretia which cannot be env- 
merated here. But for a northerly slope “Dr. Mules” is 
the best variety. Aubretia looks well with Yellow Alys- 
sum and White Arabis. Both of these can be easily raised 
from seed, though the Arabis is so easily increased by 
simply pulling it to pieces in the early autumn that it is 
scarcely worth the trouble to raise it from seed. The 
double Arabis is a very valuable plant, flowering much 
longer than the single, but care must be taken that it 
Shall not overgrow everything near it. The Aubretias 
look better and grow more strongly if they are trimmed 
back every year after flowering. As to the rock pinks, 
they are innumerable in variety, nearly al] are easily grown, 
and all can be raised in thousands from seed. The best 
kinds for banks are Dianthus Plumarius, D. Silvestris, D. 
Caesius (which likes a little mortar rubble mixed with the 
soil), D. Fragrans, and D. Arenarius. But a packet of 


seed of mixed rock pinks will produce any number of 
different kinds, many of which will be large, quite 2 feet 
across about three years after sowing. ‘They also are the 
better for a little trimming, when they get straggly. The 
creeping phloxes are not so easily raised from seed, but 
can be quickly increased by cuttings or division. The 
best for banks are Phlox Stellaria, which trails a great 
length, Phlox G. F. Wilson, Phlox Verna, Phlox Vivid, 
and generally the different varieties of Phlox Subulata. 
They like a stiffer soil than the pinks, and are best planted 
near the bottom of the bank if the soil is light. Arenaria 
Montana is a most valuable plant for the purpose, covered 
with large white blossoms, rather like those of the larger 


Stitchwort, but more conspicuous. It is __ easily 
raised from seed, but apt to deteriorate after a 
few years, unless replanted and _ divided. It will 


stand any amount of drought and looks well mixed with 
the blue Veronica Rupestris, a plant too well known to need 
description. Veronica Repens, a very prostrate and neat 
plant with thousands of small and very pale blue flowers, 
increases at a great pace and can be divided up to any 
extent. It does best in a rather cool situation. The differ- 
ent kinds of Thyme can be grown in any dry place, and 
make a beautiful carpet. The Helianthemums, or rock 
roses, are readily raised from seed or cuttings. There are 
pink, white, red, and orange varieties, also a fine variety 
with silvery grey leaves and large golden flowers often 
called H. Croceum. They should have ample room to 
grow in and not be disturbed when once planted. The 
mossy Saxifrages require a rather cool place. The finest 
of all is “Guildford Seedling” with deep crimson flowers. 
Pedemontana is a fine, vigorous sort with white flowers, 
and Rhei, with pale pink, is beautiful. Camposi, with very 
large white flowers, is very striking, but it withers up rather 
quickly in the heat of the sun and does best on the north 
side among large stones. Campanulas Caespitosa and 
Pusilla (practically the same for garden purposes) can be 
raised in hundreds from seed or from cuttings taken in early 
spring. They spread and flourish among rocks in a fairly 
cool place, but must not be overgrown by larger plants. 
They look very well mixed with Sedum Album which 
flowers at the same time. C. Muralis, of which there are 
two varieties, is not usually raised from seed, but can be 
easily increased by cuttings taken either in spring or after 
flowering. It should be left alone for some years in a 
cool place, when it will form large clumps smothered in 
bloom in early summer. It looks well mixed with Silene 
Alpestris, a beautiful alpine very easily raised from seed or 
by «vision, which has flowers like those of a smail white 
pink. C. Carpatica, which is rather larger, grows any- 
where, but best in a cool place. It can be easily raised 
from seed, and deteriorates after a few years; there are 
white and blue varieties of it. Omphalodes Verna, which 
flowers in March and April, has flowers of the brightest 
blue imaginable. It likes a cool place among rocks and 
to be top-dressed with leaf-mould every autumn. It 
should not be disturbed. There are many more plants 
and also little shrubs such as the smaller Cistuses, Santo- 
lina Incana, Artemisia Sericea, Eurybia Gunniaria, and 
some of the prostrate brooms which can be used in this 
way, but I have named most of the best. They should all 
be planted in large masses or drifts and the bank should 
be free from the drip of trees. 
A. C.-B. 





THE SPRING EXHIBITIONS. 


T is always gratifying to find one’s own prophetic 
utterances justified. Some years ago I ventured 

to forecast a future for the Royal Society of British Ar- 
tists that would be very different from the then present ; 
my remarks being based on signs of the gradual advance 
of fr shness and originality which were then observable. 
To-day the Society, viewed in the light of the exhibition 
just opened, stands on a firmer artistic footing than it has 
ever known. Taking into consideration the extent of 
the present collection—a very important point in com- 
paring it with other modern shows—the worst thing that 
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can be said of it is that it is weak in portraiture. 
The landscape and seascape section, however, is par- 
ticularly strong, and in Mr. W. M. Palin’s “ Disconsolate ” 
we have a picture of the nude figure which, whatever the 
comparisons it may provoke, compensates by its skill, reti- 
cence and charm for a host of less significant canvases. 
Then the water-colours are on the whole satisfactory, a 
couple of excellent portrait busts by Mr. Paul Mont‘ord 
represent the limited sculpture, and the miniatures of 
Messrs. Alyn Williams and C. W. Quinnell form an in- 
teresting little exhibition in themselves. One of the 
freshest and most various of the exhibitors is the Presi- 
dent himself, who this time contributes familiar speci- 
mens of his art in the small oil picture of “St. Mark’s, 
Venice,” and the large water-colour of “ Milan Cathedral.” 
But if one turns for a moment from these finished draw- 
ings to the half-dozen “ Leaves from a Sketch Book” in 
the north-east gallery, one will realise how fresh and 
various Sir Wyke Bayliss can be. ‘These slight water- 
colour sketches are dainty syntheses of the finished pic- 
tures with which the public is familiar, spontaneous visual 
impressions of sublime architectural fabrics, done on the 
spot as a man might do a patch of purple moor or a vista 
of azure sea. They are the soul of churcn architecture laid 
bare. And when, say, one regards again the finely wrought 
“Milan Cathedral,” and notes the radiating lines of its 
arches, the dignity of its pillars and the solemnity of ‘ts 
sentiment, it is with a vision clearer for the peep these 
sketches have given of the artist’s mind. 

Among the landscapists Mr. Tom Robertson appears 
to have developed considerably, even since his recent suc- 
cess in Paris. The vestibule is filled with his sketches, 
and very full of light and poetic charm these are. His 
one large picture, “The Mystic Moon,” a seascape, at- 
tracts one by its tender colour harmony and the refine- 
ment of its treatment; it is a step beyond the bounds of a 
manner that threatened! at one time to become wearisomely 
scientific. Similarly, Mr. A. C. Gould’s “Summer's Golden 
Languor” is about the best picture he has exhibited 
here by reason of being less obviously “ luminarist ” than 
some recent work of his, and more directly an interpreta- 
tion of mere and hills and trees bathed in an afternoon 
glow; and the note of quiet distinction, as opposed to 
noisy dogma, that this canvas sounds is repeated in Mr. 
Laidlay’s “Horsey Mere,” with the moon in a cloudy 
purple skv, and in Mr. A. Maclean’s “ Hour of Softened 
Splendour,” a seashorescape full of clear, liquid moonlight. 
Mr. John Muirhead’s “ Noonday: Whitby,” hung on the 
same wall as these two, is a decidedly twilight noonday 
effect of the seaport looking towards the drawbridge, but 
it has, like most of this artist’s work, breadth, tone, and 
dignity of composition. Dignified also is Mr. Foweraker’s 
pyramidal “ Evening: Segovia.” Mr. Walter Fowler works 
in the spirit of Constable, and shows in his “ At Lewiston” 
a landscape distinguished by clean colour and courageous 
handling; and seeking further for signs of devotion to the 
old masters, we find one in Mr. D. Murray Smith’s evident 
study of Tuner. Yet Mr. Murray Smith has a feeling for 
N ature as well. Messrs. F. Foottet and Wynford Dew- 
hurst show some characteristic work of the advanced 
school, Mr. H. L. Richardson is conservatively accurate 
in the modelling of his “Old Nut-woman,” and the average 
is well maintained by the paintings of Messrs. W. Ayrest 
Ingram, S. Grant Rowe, and J. R. Bagshawe and the 
water-colour drawings of Messrs. Giffard Lenfestev and 
F. Southgate—to mention a very few among the many 
who contribute commendably sincere work. 

Critical opinion, like popular clamour, is so often un- 
justified by the facts that I am loth to join in the chorus 
of disapproval with which the spring exhibition at the 
Royal Water Colour Institute has been hailed. But, 
really, the Institute gives one no choice. Its members 
appear to be suffering from an epidemic of artistic dyspepsia 
which is so infectious that even the outside contributors 
have caught it; in no other way can one account for the 
tawdry figure subjects and stuffy landscapes, the bad 
colour and tame execution, which are the sum and sub- 
stance of the majority of these five hundred and fifty-three 


exhibits. There seems especially to be a kind of listless 
indifference to the inherent charm of water-colour, as if 
it was no longer worth while to use the medium as it should 
be used; a great percentage of the pictures might just as 
well have been painted with oils or coloured inks or the 
Savoury sauces whose fragrance wafts itself from below. 
The virtue of painting a water-colour so that it looks like 
something else has never been made plain, and in the 
purposeless, half-hearted drawings at the Institute the 
drawbacks of the illegitimate method are counteracted by 
no compensations 

It is difficult to find exceptions from the mass of weak 
and insincere work. The eye tires more quickly when its 
labour is drudgery. Consequently one is apt to miss the 
grain among the chaff from very weariness before one 
comes to it. However, there are one or two artists who 
seem to have struggled against the teniptation to perpetrate 
the anything-so-long-as-it-tells. One is Mr. Claude Hayes. 
A painstaking student of landscape, he belongs to a school 
that believes neither in libelling the medium nor in using 
aggressive colour; in his “ Near Canterbury,” a showery 
skv effect over flat country, he deals with Nature tenderly 
and truthfully in a fashion that is gratefully unfashion- 
able. Able, also, is his “ Yorkshire Pastoral,’ with its 
sheep and shepherd and thistledown in the foreground, its 
cool tints and sense of distance. His plentiful use of the 
paper in the latter produces a certain dryness of effect, 
but it is not unsuited to the subject. To an even older 
school belong Messrs. Bernard Evans and James Orrock. 
The former’s “ Fern Harvest—Cannock Chase” is a trifle 
soapy and laboured in its quality, but the design is thought- 
ful and dignified, and compares very favourably in this 
respect with one or two more brilliantly executed landscapes 
in the exhibition. In its reticent colour and fine sweeping 
lines the composition has much to commend it. In Mr. 
Orrock’s “ Durham” we get the fruits of study and know- 
ledge in the carefully-treated foreground, the city’s cathe- 
dral poised in mid-distance behind an intervening air 
space, the quiet luminosity of the sky and the value of the 
far-away hills. Knowledge rather than inspiration is the 
keynote to both these drawings; it is comment enough on 
the character of the much more up-to-date work here that 
they should so vindicate their superiority, echoes of a past 
art as they are. The rest of the better drawings may be 
dealt with in brief. Mr. Terrick Williams is perhaps the 
best of the modern landscapists, and shows us an evening 
view of Tangier, very dainty in its rose and violet tints, 
and “ A Cloudy Day, Concarneau,” rather pleasing in the 
definite decoration of its cloud forms and restrained 
colour; and in the same room Mr. A. W. Davidson gets 
somewhere near the true use of the medium in his grey, 
almost monotone, “ Penzance, from Newlyn.” Messrs. W. B. 
Savage, Stuart Richardson, Dudley Hardy, John Hassall, 
Anderson Hague, and Miss Alice Hobson are others whose 
talent has not been wholly sacrificed to the desire to shine 
—or sell. F. J. M. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 


By H. W. MAssincHAM. 
LONDON, THURSDAY. 

HAVE no idea why the Government made their 

mistake over the Trades Disputes Bill. It is in- 
comprehensible on any theory of a_ well-organised 
Government clearly understanding the position in 
the House of Commons. A simple reference to the 
Trade Union members, to the Radicals, to the average 
Liberal, with his written pledge to restore the ante- 
Taff Vale position, would have sufficed. And yet 
the lawyers in the Cabinet — not even  in- 
cluding the first lawyer of all—were able to 
turn the measure into an impossible b: -way, from 
which the Government will have to escape with a 
loss of prestige as well as of power to determine the 
course of this Trade Unionist controversy. I must 
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say it was unfortunate that the Minister chiefly 
responsible for the oaus of the Trades Disputes Bill 
was not asked to defend the measure on which he 
insisted. Again I say I do not understand it. 
The Trade Unionists threw their whole power into 
the election. They were very careful to define 
the issue. The leading members of the Govern- 
ment had had it prepared for them by many votes 
in the late Parliament. And it is strange that 
with all the power and prestige which their over- 
powering victory conferred, one of the most explicit 
matters of electoral warfare should have been thus 
strangely confused and ignored. Something must be 
gravely wanting in the Intelligence Department of the 
Liberal Army. 
* * * * * 

The inner effect has of course been discouraging. 
The Liberal member has now and then been uneasy, 
and even unnecessarily suspicious. But now he is 
embarrassed, and his leaders will find him more 
sceptical than he ought to be, even in this independent 
Parliament, so early in the history of the Government. 
There is this excuse, that the Ministry have been 
trying to do too much. They are combining Cabinet 
work at high pressure with their Parliamentary duties 
and with administrative business to which many of 
them are strangers. They have not had the benefit of 
the November Cabinets, so that critical and compli- 
cated measures are going continuously forward simul- 
taneously with the rapid development of difficult 
colonial problems. However, this does not excuse an 
error like the agency clause of the Trades Disputes Bill, 
which involved a misunderstanding of the character of 
the Parliament and of the political crisis which gave 
it birth. Let us hope it will be a solitary incident. 

* * * * ~ 

Of course, the Government will now have to dree 
its weird with the House of Lords. They must for 
the moment surrender control of the Trades Disputes 
Bill on its capital issue to the Labour Party. They 
and the general sentiment of Parliamentary Liberalism 
will secure the admission of a formula of immunity. 
But such an origin will be marked in the Lords, and 
may vitiate the Government’s power to restore the 
immunity clause when the mutilated bill returns to 
them from the Upper House. The Lords now 
have the whip hand in the remaining stages 
of the controversy. If they do not press their advan- 
tage too far, they may seriously affect the future of 
Trade Unionism, and even the evils which the Taff 
Vale decision exposed may not be remedied. Curiously 
enough, the Attorney-General’s statement suggests 
that the Taff Vale case is not guarded by his ‘‘ barbed- 
wire entanglement.” Doubtless it may be covered 
under the plan of repudiation. But that does not strike 
One as a satisfactory issue. 

* ¥ * * * 

Meanwhile, an incidental good will be achieved if 
this unfortunate slip increases the power of the Prime 
Minister, whose good sense and cool judgment seem 
to me to be the most valuable asset in the Govern- 
ment. The House is a Radical House, and the con- 
dition of the Government's existence is that it follows 
a Radical policy and bases it on principles under- 
standed of the people. Clause III. of the Trades 
Disputes Bill, even though its merits may be greater 
than most men conceive them to be, was not simple, 








not a straight road out of the difficulty, not the solution 
put forward by the whole Party in the Parliament of 


1900 and in the General Election. That is one point. 
Another is that the Prime Minister had better be 
trusted in a matter of this kind. I was speaking 
to a shrewd Parliamentarian on the old problem of the 
relationship between whips and the party. My friend 
replied, ‘‘ Well, this party at least does not depend 
on whips. It depends on ‘C.-B.,’ and on him alone.” 
I think he was right. But if the Prime Minister is to 
exercise power, he must be given an inside influence 
corresponding to his outside authority. This, judging 
only by his expressed views on the Trades Disputes 
Bill, he can hardly have secured on Clause III. Curi- 
ously enough, it is the limitation of a Prime Minister’s 
powers, from which all heads of a Government, not 
excluding Mr. Gladstone, seem to suffer. I hope this 
Government will escape it. The undoubted Radi- 
calism of the Prime Minister is the centre Ministerial 
power. It is to be hoped his colleagues will remember 
this all-important fact. 
* * * . s 

The Tory Opposition has come back in an evil 
mood as well as in evil case. I never knew such an 
unscrupulous set of wreckers. Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
speech on the Natal incident at the adjournment this 
evening was a minor outrage compared with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s and Mr. Balfour’s deliberate and 
accumulated incitements to trouble in South Africa, 
but it is of apiece of them. And the quality of the 
party behind these men is very bad—very poor in 
talent, very ill-tempered, very ignorant, very violent. 
It is a faction, if ever there was one ; and a mischief- 
making faction at that. I am astonished that no one 
of its chiefs tries to keep it within the bounds of 
decency in Imperial matters. 

. % © * + 

I cannot help hoping that the House of Commons 
will not be moved by Mr. Keir Hardie’s preference 
of Fridays for the short sitting. That arrangement 
may suit the Labour members, or some of them with 
distant homes, but it does not, I am sure, fit in with 
the desires of the most hard-working and representative 
members. Both they and the officials prefer the break 
in mid-week. It is almost necessary for men engaged 
in the tremendous business of keeping the huge Parlia- 
mentary machine at full tension. And a working Govern- 
ment will soon realise the loss of energy for which week- 
ending isresponsible, bothatthefinishand the beginning 
of the week. Week-endingis a bad social habit, creating 
a bad Parliamentary habit, and I should say it was 
specially detrimental to the private member. It was 
created for the limited purposes of a class which does 
not dominate this Parliament as it dominated the last. 
And I should havethought the Labour members would be 
the first to discern this fact and to press for a reversion 
to the true ‘‘ business” atmosphere of the Commons. 

* * ~ * * 

A statesman who is blessed not only with a long 
and exact knowledge of Parliament but with a singu- 
larly nice memory furnished me with an interesting 
text to a sermon that Mr. Gladstone often used to 
preach on the increasing ability of the House of 
Commons. The great man thought that the level 
of Parliamentary capacity steadily improved. The 
statesman to whom I refer—an old colleague of 
Gladstone—was very firm on this point, and said that 
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this process extended not merely to private 
members of Parliament but to Ministers. Even in the 
great Ministry of 1868 he insisted that the range of 
under-Secretaries was markedly inferior to the men 
now working in the present Government. I donot 
think he applied that same process to the Cabinet, for 
asa matter of fact the under-Secretaries of this Ad- 
ministration are exceptionally good ; and Gladstone’s 
apparently were extremely bad. Few of them attained 
any eminence in later lite, and the average seems to 
have been low even for the House of Commons. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
SMALL HOLDINGS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

S1R,—Permit a poor vituperated Essex landlord a few 
words of apology to the rather reckless contumely of Mr. 
J- Paul in your number of March 3. 

He says “small holders need to be made occupying 
owners before they can co-operate,” because otherwise ‘ the 
price of land in their neighbourhood would rise.” How 
would this hurt them, if they were occupying owners? Most 
buyers of stocks and shares are glad when the price of their 
investments rises. 

Lord Aberdeen would take advantage, he says; but he 
admits that Lord Aberdeen is a good land landlord. ‘“ The 
landlord,” he goes on, “is a parasite.” I admit that I am 
a co-animal with the flea. But I do not admit that I am 
justly compared to the parasites of Greek comedy. I might 
as justly apply that name to the paid secretary of a Scot- 
tish political league. The landlord, he adds, is a non-pro- 
ducer; that depends on whether he works as well as owns 
his land. Does the ordinary English tenant-farmer work 
the land or only exploit the labour of his farm servants? 
Some day Lord Aberdeen’s land, though he is a good land 
landlord (twice lorded and twice landed) will pass into other 
hands. May that day be distant! When it comes, the 
land will pass into the hands of his eldest son, Lord Haddo, 
nest ce pas? 

Now, it is wonderful that sons and daughters are like 
their parents, but it would be still more wonderful if they 
were unlike. 

What is the origin of the ownership of land? After the 
Norman conquest, at least, the lords of England were the 
tenants of their sovran lord the King. They paid no 
money rent, but paid military service. The descendants of 
those old tenants-in-chief still pay service as the great un- 
paid J.P.’s. But I am not of Norman descent: my grand- 
father bought my Essex farm in the eighteenth century 
with money he had earned by his skill and industry in the 
Coventry ribbon trade. Why may not his grandson enjoy a 
small share of this wealth, as the grandson of a poor pea- 
sant or yeoman enjoys part of his ancestors’ savings? 

lf all use of borrowed capital is to be condemned as 
immoral or anti-social, how are we to pay for great high- 
level bridges and the railways and canals of the future? 
Mr. Paul tells us the price of the ground for the farmer in 
Lanarkshire is 16s. an acre. A very fair price, I take it. 
Here occupiers of one-sixteenth acre plots pav without com- 
plaint at the rate of 40s. an acre. But he goes on to say 
that the price for the erection of a little social institute in 
Lanarkshire is £16 an acre a year. This beats me. I 
offer without reserve any acre of my farm, not included in 
the homestead, to Mr. J. Paul individually or to his Scot- 
tish League collectively, not at £16 per acre per annum, 
but for £16 for the fee simple for him to erect a little social 
institute or a world’s museum on. In Lanarkshire is each 
gate of a small institute a single pearl? 

£100 an acre per annum is at most £3,000 freehold 
value. Land in the City of London has often been sold at 
a higher price. I cannot see why our excellent artisans 
should claim to live in the city, any more than to have 
Buckingham Palace broken up into a block of model dwell- 
ines. when their families can live so much more healthily 
and happily, like their superiors in wealth, in the suburbs. 

With local taxation of site values I thought all the 
Liberal Party and many Conservatives sympathised; an 
excellent improvement in the suburbs of growing towns, but 
of less importance in rural places in England, where it is 
the custom for the landlord to pay for improvements. Does 
Mr. Paul remember that in Scotland the landlord usually 
pays half the rates? Lastly, I protest against the secre- 
tary’s misuse of the word enaetilias Land owners are not 
monopolists: if they all formed one great joint stock com- 





pany then they would become monopolists. What he 
thinks is now their monopoly will not be destroyed by taxa- 
tion of site values. or yet by Free Trade, excellent 
though that is. Freedom from taxation is a dream, hardly 
yet dreamt by any Socialists, however anarchic. Free 
breakfasts for school children we hear of, but not yet of 
free drinks all round to workers and idlers.—Yours, etc., 

T. WILSON. 

Rivers Lodve, Harpenden. S.O., Herts. 


COMPULSORY VOTING. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1r,—On election day at a North Oxfordshire polling 
booth an acquaintance of mine, who has had various ex- 
perience—official and otherwise—at elections, said to me, 
“I would make everyone vote.” 

This remark specially interested me, because twenty- 
five years ago, when residing in one of the towns in which 
money flowed freely at elections, I wrote to the Spectator 
advocating this. 

My view is that every man or woman om the regtster 
should be compelled by law to go to the poll, except the 
mentally or physically incapacitated. Of course you could 
not prevent the putting in blank or purposely spoilt papers, 
but if you allowed the option of refusing to be on the 
register, there would be no hardship. On this plan, you 
would have a national constituency of those interested in 
the country’s well-being and eliminate the element which 
so tempts “corruption "—those who do not care a fig either 
way, but hold off to see “what they can get.” 

There is an idea that bribery and treating have largely 
passed away, because petitions are so infrequent. 

I fear that this is largely a mistake, the real reasons 
being the terrible expense (the cost of our legal proceedings 
is a national discredit) and the very unsatisfactory nature 
of the trials before the election judges.—Yours, ete., 

Evencroft, Charlbury. J. MARSHALL STURGE. 





BY THE SALT SEA. 
RAISE a hut upon the beach 
Of driftwood washed within my reach, 
Building the home where I would be 
Of wreckage from the hungry sea. 


Each crusted spar and writhen plank 
Hath come from hapless barks that sank 
In weltering waves of circling foam, 
Crashing the shore in sight of home. 


The birds that flit above the tide 
Are souls of seamen that have died ; 
The brackish wind that whistles by 
Hath still a haunting human cry. 


Here close beside the thunderous deep 
I sit and toil, I sup and sleep ; 

And here I note in passive hours 

The process of eternal powers. 


My fuel is gathered from the shore ; 
My soul is fed with sifted lore. 

Here in my hut beside the sea 
Prophet and bard commune with me. 


Vision and track I seek to find 
In things of matter and of mind, 
And here my lowlands | resign 
To floodtide of the stream divine. 


Sol, abiding rooted fast 

On gift and influence of the past, 
Learn peace and humbleness and joy 
That death itself may not destroy. 


Sometimes the flaming sunrise fires 

A sea of limitless desires ; 

Sometimes a smouldering sundown sets 
On passioned longings and regrets. 


On summer eves my soul is won 

To sweet accord with wave and sun, 
But when tempestuous seas arise 

My thoughts beat striving to the skies. 


ARTHUR L. SALMON, 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 


MR. MACKAIL’S TRANSLATION OF THE 
ODYSSEY. 

HE translator stands before Homer in much the 
same attitude as a painter before a landscape. 

To render the multitudinous Homer as a whole has, 
after twenty centuries of imitation as well as transla- 
tion, been recognised as a hopeless task. The trans- 
lator’s aim must be selective ; he must choose some 
aspect of his subject, his ‘‘impression,” to present 
to his readers; we ask, not how faithfully he can 
reproduce on us the effect which Homer made on the 
Greeks, but how far he can tell us what Homer has 
meant for him—in what way Homer has told him 
something of the secrets of beauty and nobleness. The 
eyes through which he sees his landscape are his 
scholarship, his sense of language; the mediums in 
which he works are words and metres; and the 
essence of the whole, the artist’s imaginative and 
creative power, is the same for him as for the painter. 

To praise Mr. Mackail for his equipment for the 
task* he has taken upon him would be impertinence. As 
a scholar his training and his knowledge are beyond 
criticism; as a craftsman in words we have long known 
his skill; and he has at least his full share of the poet’s 
imaginative sense of beauty. His translation is faithful 
and exact, his language, if sometimes a little too much 
flavoured with the peculiar archaism of Morris, is 
refined, strong, and flexible. It is in the choice of that 
all-important medium, the metre, that he has most 
challenged criticism ; and it is through this that we 
can therefore best seek his point of view. 

The Rubaiyat stanza which Mr. Mackail has 
chosen is not at first sight suited by history or asso- 
ciation for use in an epic poem. In Persia, where it 
originated, it is, of course, the metre of the epigram ; 
the four lines express a complete and finished thought, 
entirely independent of anything that precedes and 
follows; a series of such epigrams is arranged merely 
in the alphabetical order of their rhymes. An epic 
poem in Rubaiyat stanzas would for a Persian be 
as absurd as for us would be such a poem composed 
in consecutive sonnets. It is, however, true that it 
does not much matter to an English reader what a 
quatrain means to a Persian ; whatis of much more im- 
portance to him is what FitzGerald made ofit. And Fitz- 
Gerald treated the metre of his original in as free a spirit 
as he did the sense. He strung together the quatrains 
into what is more or less a continuous poem, and 
therein he was a very bold innovator, the inventor 
rather than the adaptor of his form. But even to Fitz- 
Gerald the quatrains are with few exceptions self- 
contained ; he rarely ends one with less than a full 
stop, and still more rarely without any break in the 
sense at all. Swinburne was, I think, the first to use 
the metre in an English poem of any length. His 
Laus Veneris has 106 quatrains ; about as much as the 
whole of FitzGerald’s Omar. It is significant that 
whereas of the first forty-nine of these only two end 
with less than a full stop, of the remaining fifty-seven 
no fewer than nine run over into the next stanza with- 
Out a stop at all, and thirteen close with only a 
comma; so that it would seem as if Swin- 





* THe Opyssry IN ENGLISH Versrt. Books IX.—XVI. 
Translated by J. W. Mackail. London: Murray. 5s. net. 





burne, as his work went on, felt more and more 
the possibility of such free treatment as had been 
barely indicated by FitzGerald. He has not, however, 
so far as I remember, carried the experiment any 
further. Mr. Mackail allows rather less than thirty 
per cent. of his stanzas to runonwith no more break than 
acomma. As there is no sign of a four-line stanza in 
Homer, and as more than sixty per cent. of the hexa 
meters run on with no greater punctuation than this, 
it is clear that Mr. Mackail’s metre has exercised con- 
siderable influence on his grouping of his matter—a 
greater influence than blank verse, perhaps even 
greater than the rhymed couplet. 

More vital, however, than the numbering of the 
lines is the arrangement of the rhymes. Whatever 
stop may or may not appear at the end of the quatrain, 
there can be no question that the rhyme there sends us 
back to what has gone before, and checks the pace. 
It is for this reason that a poem in this metre can 
never be rapid. Now, Matthew Arnold in his classical 
Lectures laid it down as an axiom that Homer is 
‘feminently rapid.” If this axiom be accepted, it 
amounts to a serious condemnation of the quatrain as 
amedium. And in asense it is undoubtedly true; the 
hexameter always leads us on to the things that are 
before, while the quatrain at every fourth line bids us 
remember those that are behind. But there is a sense 
in which Homer is eminently not rapid. He loves to 
dally by the way ; when a hero is summoned on a grave 
and sudden emergency, Homer stops to linger over the 
details of dress and armour; at the eerie moment 
when Odysseus is to face the shades of the departed in 
the underworld, we are told for a second time at great 
length all the forms of sacrifice which are needed to 
give the shades body and voice; when husband and 
wife are first to meet after the twenty long years, we 
must learn the workmanship of the chair on which 
Odysseus is to sit. In this sense Homer is leisurely, 
not rapid. And it is the leisurely Homer that Mr. 
Mackail has given us; not the Homer of the market 
place at the Panionic festival, but the Homer of the 
Achaean palace, when the time hung heavy on the 
long winter night, and the king and his men 
loved to dwell on every detail that adorned the jong 
familiar story, turning each morsel in their mouths as 
the minstrel helped them to beguile the hours. The 
key by chance is struck in the very opening of Mr. 
Mackail’s second volume : 


“Then subtle-souled Odysseus answering spoke: 
*O Prince Alcinous, lordliest of the folk, 
Goodly it is to listen to such song 
As now for our delight the minstrel woke; 


‘« © Whose voice is like a God’s own voice to hear ; 
Since no joy truly I account more dear 
Than when a people all keep festival, 
And in the palace banqueters make cheer, 


“ * And listening to a minstrel sit arow, 
By tables groaning meat and bread below, 
hile passing down, the cup-bearer with wine 
Poured from the bowl makes each man’s cup to flow.’” 


It is an aspect, an impression of Homer, worth pre- 
senting and beautifully presented ; tinged, largely by 
association with FitzGerald, with a certain pensiveness, 
the reflection of our century on Homer’s, and gaining 
thereby a delicate charm of subtle contrast which 
renders the translation a delight to read. It is not 
always satisfying ; it would hardly suit the battles of 
the //iad; but there are many passages in this render- 
ing of the ‘*‘ Women’s Epic” where it is almost all 
that we could desire. Wa LTER Lear. 
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MR. STURGE MOORE'S POETRY. 


Poems. By T. Sturge Moore. London: Duckworth. 6s. 


Tuts book contains a collection of Mr. Sturge Moore’s 


more recently published poems, the Centaur’s Booty, the 
Rout of the Amazons, the Gazelles, and other poems ; 
Pan’s Prophecy; to Leda, and other odes; and Theseus, 
Medea, and Lyrics. Reading them in the mass one is 
able to get a juster idea of Mr. Moore's powers than any 
one of the little volumes which he publishes pretty fre- 
quently can give by itself. 

An admirer of Mr. Moore would find it very difficult 
to choose any single poem or passage of his that should 
convince anyone who had never read a word of his poetry 
that he was a considerable poet. It is the reading of his 
verse in the mass that gives you a favourable opinion of 
him; for there is more character than accomplishment in 
it. Only when you know it fairly well do you get that con 
viction, which you never get about a writer so splendi! 
as Victor Hugo, that Mr. Moore, whatever his faults, is 
a poet altogether without guile. He may be wrong- 
headed sometimes. Sometimes he may take his ideas too 
seriously ; but he will never pretend to take them more 
seriously than he does, for the purpose of making copy 
out of them. In a time like our own, when it is difficult 
for a poet to distinguish his own emotions and ideas from 
the emotions and ideas of the poets of the great age that 
has just come to an end, this is a considerable merit. 
There are many pleasant poets of our time who might 
never have written verse at all but for Keats or Shelley 
or Mr. Swinburne. If anything could have prevented Mr. 
Moore from writing verse it would have been the over- 
shadowing eminence of great men such as these. He is 
so determined not to get any advantage from the facility 
which they have taught to the world, that he would cer 
tainly rather write prose or not write at all than risk losing 
the identity of his own thought in their borrowed glories. 
You can feel all through his poetry that he is always, per- 
haps unconsciously, refusing to let rhythms or phrases 
run away with him. He is desperately anxious to pack 
his verses full of stuff. Whatever they are, they shall not 
be empty of sense; and at the same time his emotions 
prevent him from being diffuse, like Wordsworth when he 
writes verse from sheer force of habit. But his emotions 
and ideas do not very often work in perfect harmony. His 
emotions, no doubt, often suggest to him forms of expres- 
sion which other poets have used, forms in which some 
of the clearness and character of kis ideas would be 
smoothed away. His ideas sometimes suggest to him 
sentences that are not verse but prose. Being a poet in 
all his ambitions he is almost as much afraid of writing 
prose as of writing borrowed verse, and his main safe- 
guard against the prose, which is always threatening him 
because of his philosophic interest in life, is an extreme 
terseness of expression. This terseness makes him some- 
times obscure and sometimes absurd. There is no need to 
give examples. Any reader can find them for himself ; 
but it is well to warn readers that they exist, and also 
that there is nearly always something worth finding out 
behind them. For Mr. Moore is not only a poet, but a 
philosopher. The experience of life moves him to medita- 
tion as well as to delight and to sorrow. Unfortunately 
it is very difficult to be both a poet and a philosopher 
simultaneously, and only the greatest poets have been so. 
Hard thinking for most of us not merely quiets the 
emotions but kills them. Our faith in the glory of life 
is not strong enough to endure our own analysis. Philo- 
sophy means to us resignation; we take the same view of 
it as Mr. Edwards, Johnson’s old college friend, who said 
that he had tried in his time to be a philosopher, but that 
cheerfulness was always breaking in. The philosopky that 
can be expressed in great poetry is not a drab substitute 
for the visionary glories of youth. It is based upon a 
belief in the reality of those glories. It is a trust in life 


not accepted as a mere working hypothesis, but held with. 
an equal mixture of reason and passion. 


Tt is what all men 





with any sense of the true values of things desire more 
than anything else in the world. 

Mr. Sturge Moore desires it and aims constantly at 
expressing it in his verse. But he has not yet quite suc 
ceeded, and perhaps it is too much to hope that he ever 
will. His moralising is always valuable for its extreme 
sincerity. He will not pretend to think better of life than 
he does think for the sake of working himself up into a 
lyrical ecstasy about it. Sometimes for a short passage 
this lyrical ecstasy comes to him, and when it comes you 
can trust it and delight in it without misgiving, but then 
very quickly the ecstasy dies away into analysis—an 
analysis usually employed to justify it, but at the same 
time a sign that the poet is not quite sure of his ecstasy. 

Mr. Sturge Moore's insecurity of emotion is the result 
not of faint-heartedness, but of an intellectual honesty 
rather rare in poets. The bribe of inspiration is too 
great for most poets to hesitate about accepting it on any 
terms. When an ecsiasy comes to them they will exploit 
it for all that it is worth. They are apt, indeed, to cul 
tivate an ecstatic habit of mind as one of the conditions 
of their art. Mr. Moore refuses to do this. He wants to 
find the poetry in the nature of things, to experience life 
impartially and not as one who has an interest in being 
moved to tears or delight by it. His search for this poetry 
in the nature of things is always worth following. We 
can trust him not to cry poetry before he has found it, 
and when he has found it our own trust in life is fortified 
by his success. But a great deal of his verse is taken up 
with the search, and that search can only be expressed 
in a poetry that is halting, tentative, and expectant. The 
very metre in which Mr. Moore usually writes, an irre- 
gular rhymed metre seldom varied or quickened as it was by 
Crashaw with rushes of lyrical emotion, is expressive of 
the imperfect poetry which it contains. He is suspicious 
of the more formal metres, one may guess, because 
they seem to him to imply a poetry more assured than he 
is always able to put into them; and when he does use 
them it is often roughly and without ceremony, as _ if 
he were determined not to let them dictate any kind of 
prettiness or favour to him. He is a very stern moralist, 
both in life and in art, a Puritan in love with beauty but 
determined never to be blinded by his love; one who be 
lieves that the mighty exultations of great poets are 
justified in them, but who will only consent to reach a 
like exultation by the trial of his own experience and the 
labour of his own thought. He has not yet reached itt. 
In his desire to write his own poetry he is always casting 
about for new forms. His poems in dialogue, like Pan’s 
Prophecy, or the Centaurs Booty, can scarcely be called 
dramatic. The characters rather think aloud than act. A 
situation is assumed’, and then discussed. A few things 
happen, perhaps, but only so as to afford a pretext for 
meditation and discussion, and the discussion and medita 
tion are the criticism of a modern mind upon rrimitive 
stories. Mr. Sturge Moore takes the primitive story 
because it has stood the test of time. because 
it seems to him more representative of different 
forces at work in life than any story he could make up 
for himself. But he does not merely retell it, 
for its narrative interest seems to him to be exhausted. 
He makes the characters in the story talk together because 
they can discuss their own situation with more passion 
than he could put into an impersonal meditation upon it. 
Still, they discuss it in a very detached manner. His 
Centaurs have been tamed bv a philosophy of their dwn. 
His Pan, though “still inclined to song,” is yet more 
inclined to philosophise. Even his Medea, meditating her 
revenge on Jason and Glauce, can talk coolly of the nature 
of love. 

Yet Mr. Sturge Moore can be lyrical sometimes with 
a shy passion and reserve of power, a simplicity that seems 
laboured until your ear has got accustomed to the music 
that hides in the words rather than pours out of them. 
Here is a beautiful little poem of his which ke calls 
“Desire Sings,” and which shall be quoted now, lest all 
The qualifications ta his poetic power enumerated in the 
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course of this review should obscure the fact that he is 
after all, indeed a real poet : 


“Tf only I were the Sky, 
What days would be thine! 
No more than thou wouldst of a kind, 
Whether sunshine, or shower, or wind! 
If the Heavens above thee were I, 
How the stars would shine! 
What a friend the moon would be 
To guard or companion thee! 


Thy days thou shouldst fill like a rill 
That has found the best 

Of seaward paths, and gay 

Takes bedded in flowers its way. 

Were mine but the life of a hill: 

But were I the West, 

Thou ghouldst sink all beauty and light 
Home to my heart every night.” 





THE PARNELL FAMILY. 


A Patriot’s MISTAKE: REMINISCENCES OF THE PARNELL 
Famity. By Mrs. Munroe Dickinson. Dublin: dodges, 
Figgis, and Co. ros. 6d. net. 

Tuis is a most extraordinary book. Of all the memoirs 
published by living authors which we have read this is 
the strangest—the strangest in its tone of almost primitive 
frankness, in the matter-of-factness of its bald romance. 
The author startles the reader by the simplicity of her 
self-consciousness and her flat disregard of the indirect 
impressions her words are likely to make. The title, 
A Patriot's Mistake : Reminiscences of the Parnell Family, 
would lead the reader to suspect that the book would con- 
cern itself with the divorce of Mrs. O’Shea and the fall of 
Parnell. But, in fact, there is more discussion of the 
comparative merits of the horses which belonged at one 
time or another to members of the Parnell family, of 
house parties and dinner-table decorations, of the author’s 
love affairs, of her daughter's flirtations, than of any- 
thing that touched nearly the Uncrowned King of Ireland 
himself. These details, though so irrelevant and pro- 
duced with so little discretion, do contribute somehow 
or other to the picture of the life of that tragic family. 
What, perhaps, most of «all astonishes the reader is to find 
a total absence of that proud reserve which is associated 
with the name of Parnell. Putting aside a few brief 
descriptions of his bearing in the privacy of his family 
during his heroic struggle for power after the crash, we are 
told only two facts about his career which are new and 
interesting. These are certainly very interesting. We do 
not question the author's veracity—she has shown herself 
almost inhumanly superior to sarcastic comment in the 
frankness of her own avowals. But just as she does not 
hesitate on occasions to put into the mouth of her brother 
or into the mouths of other actors in the scenes described 
words which could not have been the words actually 
spoken, so we cannot help supposing that she has assigned 
an unproved consequence to the second of these two 
episodes in her brother’s career. 

The first is a part of his youth. The world knew 
that Parnell had been sent down from Cambridge fr some 
offence or other; but until now no one guessed that his 
expulsion was caused by a tragedy of a nature so terrible 
as to account for the gloom and the isolation which were 
so characteristic of him through life. It seems that at 
the age of nineteen, while at Cambridge, he fell in love 
with a farmer’s daughter. Their meetings were secret, 
and ended in tragic estrangement. She drowned herself. 
At the inquest he shielded her good name, but admitted 
a friendship between them. His family were not aware 
of the memory that was torturing him. A frenzy of grief 
gave place at last to the emotionless reserve which marked 
his after life. His brother-in-law tells how long after- 
wards Charles Parnell, all through one night, kept calling 
on her name, and then sprang up believing he saw her 
standing at his bedpost. The second episode, which the 
author has garnished with conversations she could 
not have overheard, and which do not bear the stamp of 
real speech—this second episode refers to the beginning 


of his political career. A young American heiress, after 
first accepting him, refused to marry him on the ground 
that she could only care for aman. who had made a name 
for himself. This, his sister suggests, was the deciding 
motive which drove him to take up his country’s cause. We 
cannot help thinking that the life and character of Parnell 
as they appeared in his public actions make it improbable 
that any motive which urged him to action could be 
stronger in him than his public motives. The American, 
apparently, accepted him when he returned with his new- 
won fame, only to inform him some months later by tele- 
gram that she had married someone else. The other 
interesting figures in these memoirs are the author herself 
and the mother of Parnell. It is a book which may be 
laughed at and even sneered at; but it is one which is 
sure to interest anyone who is seriously preoccupied with 
thing touched nearly the Uncrowned King of Ireland 
human nature. DESMOND MaAcCarTHY. 


NAPOLEON THE SECOND. 
THE DvKke or REICcHSTADT. By Edward de Wertheimer. 
London: John Lane. 

Dr. WERTHEIMER is well known to all students of history 
as the greatest living authority on the Austrian Empire 
in the Napoleonic age. Till half a century ago the 
Viennese archives were closed to all but specially-favoured 
inquirers and their contents were unknown to the world. 
With the advent of Arneth the doors were unlocked and 
a vigorous school of native writers, led by Helfert and 
Springer, Vivenot and Beer, has rewritten many a page in 
the history of modern Europe. Not a few of the school 
have allowed their patriotism to interfere with the severer 
duties of the historian; but the present volume is a 
shining example of Austrian diligence, untarnished by 
Hapsburg prejudices. 

The romantic figure and tragic fortunes of Napoleon’s 
child have strongly appealed to the imagination of three 
generations ; yet it is not until the last decade that his 
story has become fully known. Nearly ten years ago 
Welschinger issued the first real biography, and Rostand’s 
play, though by no means impeccable in detail, has made 
the figure of Z’Aiglon live again in all its pathetic 
reality. It is, however, in the present volume that the 
Austrian archives are first fully utilised and that the minor 
as well as the major actors in the drama are fairly judged. 
Dr. Wertheimer has produced a work of extraordinary in- 
terest, rich in new biographical detail, luminous in its 
treatment of the great European issues of the time, and 
subtle in its characterisation of the leading figures. 

The book opens with the dissolution of Napoleon’s 
marriage with Josephine and the alliance of the Corsican 
conqueror with the Hapsburg princess. Marie Louise 
felt herself a victim of diplomatic necessities and pro- 
tested as loudly as her feeble nature allowed; but she 
was the devoted daughter of her father and for his sake 
resigned herself to her fate. To the astonishment of 
everybody, however, the new Empress was quickly on the 
best of terms with her husband, who treated her with 
the greatest tenderness. Marie Louise, whose feelings 
were never very deep, responded readily tokindness, and 
wrote to her father that if he knew the Emperor personally 
he would see how good and lovable he was, and would 
love him too. These affectionate relations were drawn 
still closer by the speedy birth of an heir, an event which 
called forth as much unselfish delight as Napoleon was 
at any time capable of feeling. The romance of the book 
is to be found in the love of father for son—a love that 
was to be warmly and even passionately reciprocated when 
the father became an exile and the son an Austrian 
prince. ; 

The happy family life which began with the Austrian 
marriage was quickly over-clouded by the Austrian inter- 
vention im the final and successful struggle against 
Napoleon. A situation which would have driven a woman 
of deep feeling mad with grief called forth a few per- 
functory laments, and Marie Louise bowed without pro- 
test to the decision of fate by which her husband went 
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down before her father and her father’s friends. |The 
parting of husband and wife proved final, Napoleon’s 
ettorts to regain his wife and child proving fruitless in 
face of the stern determination of the Austrian Court and 
the steadily growing indifference of Marie Louise. The 
commanding presence of the once omnipotent Emperor 
fades slowly out of the picture, and the Empress bends 
her thoughts to securing some title and territory for her 
son. Before long even the son is almost forgotten, and 
his place is taken by Count Neipperg. Dr. Wertheimer 
is not a writer of violent animosities or precipitate judg- 
ments; but his cool relation of the weakness and selfish- 
ness and superficiality of Marie Louise leaves a very un- 
favourable picture in the reader's mind. It was one of 
the tragedies of the Duke of Reichstadt’s life that the 
parent who loved him was beyond reach of communica 
tion, while his mother, who was near at hand, plays the 
part of a stranger in her sons life. 

The introductory part of the volume, which carries 
the story down to the final defeat of Napoleon, throws a 
good deal of light on international politics as well as on 
the character of the Emperor himself; but the most fas- 
cinating chapters are those which describe the education 
of the young prince at Schénbrunn, and reconstruct the 
world in which he lived and to which he gradually awoke. 
It is not too much to say that in these pages we learn 
for the first time to know the Duke of Reichstadt as he 
really was, to enter into the inmost recesses of his being, 
and to watch step by step the march of events by which he 
was hurried into an early grave. The story is told with 
great sympathy and charm, and the impression of pathos 
and tragedy deepens with every page. It is quite clear 
that he was a lad of remarkable power, and equally clear 
that he fretted away under the burden of overwhelming 
memories and impossible ambitions.’But the poignancy of 
the story is in great measure relieved by the conviction 
which grows on the reader that the death of the suffering 
and unhappy prince was a blessing to Europe, and, if one 
may so speak, indispensable to the peace of the world. 
He was born with a sword in his hand, and if his life had 
been prolonged no one can doubt that it would have been 
dyed in blood. There is something recalling the spirit 
of Greek drama in this lonely and pathetic figure, the play- 
thing of fate, a sacrifice to the necessities of cunning 
diplomats, the representative of a dynasty whose founder 
made successors impossible. 

The aspersions which have so often been made on 
who directed the young Prince’s education are 
ecnclusively shown by Dr. Wertheimer to_ be without 
foundation. His grandfather, the Austrian Emperor, was 
sincerely attached to the boy, and conscientiously en- 
deavoured to train him in the way he believed best. His 
instructors, too, were men of high character, realising to 
the full the importance and the difficulty of the task 
which had been committed to their hands. The curri- 
culum was fairly extensive; but there was no part 
of it into which the lad entered with real energy and 
satisfaction, except that of history, especially the history 
of Europe in the days of his adored father. This deli- 
cate subject was avoided as long as possible; and when 
it was no longer possible to conceal the main outlines of 
his career, it was unanimously decided to picture Napoleon 
as the victim of his unbridled lust of conquest : The famous 
scene in L’Arglon, where the young prince brushes con- 
temptuously aside the inaccuracies and suppressions of 
his teachers and bursts forth into a pean on his father’s 
conquests, is somewhat unjust to the teachers, but strictly 
accurate with respect to their pupil. He had kept his 
ears open, and accumulated a large store of knowledge 
of his father’s life before his tutors introduced the sub- 
ject; and when they reached it they found that he had 
already formed opinions of that epic struggle which grew 
in intensity till the day of his death. Dr. Wertheimer 
pays a generous tribute to the men who were called on to 
discharge a singularly difficult task: “ Looking back over 
the course of education given to the young Napoleon, 
it is impossible to dispute its excellence, or the fact that 


th se 


it was calculated to make him a very capable man. No 
methods were neglected of developing the Duke’s great 
gifts, with the avowed intention that they should be 
devoted to the service of his new fatherland.” But the 
son of Napoleon developed along his own lines, and no 
one with whom he came in contact appears to have de- 
flected him in the slightest degree from the path which 
was marked out for him by his imperial blood. His 
sleeping and waking thought was to tread in his father's 


footsteps and to emulate his glorious exploits. How 
nearly he realised his dream of ascending the French 


throne on the expulsion of the Bourbons in 1830 is vividly 
described in this volume. Had he been in Paris at the 
moment of the flight of Charles X. there is little doubt 
that a wave of national emotion would have carried him 
to his goal. The second Empire might have been anti- 
cipated by twenty years and have had a different issue. 

While Europe was busying itself more and more with 
the destinies of the young prince he was steadily sinking 
below the horizon of politics. The proximate cause of 
his death was consumption ; but there can be little doubt 
that the real cause was that sickness of the soul which 
afflicts highly-strung temperaments when confronted with 
the attacks of a deaf and mocking world. The last of the 
beautiful pictures of the Duke which adorn the volume 
represents ‘him on his deathbed, a youth of singular refine- 
ment and nobility of expression. ‘There let us leave him. 
He could not know, as we know, that he was indeed 
felix opportunitate mortis. 





G. P. Goocn. 
REMBRANDT FOR BEGINNERS. 
REMBRANDT. By Mortimer Menpes. With an Essay by C. 


Lewis Hind. 


Tuts book is handsomely illustrated in colour, and when 
one has said that the illustrations have !een done by the 
Menpes Press one has said that they are as good as the 
conditions of modern colour-printing allow them to be. 
But at the same time we are not quite prepared to praise 
them as Mr. Menpes himself praises them. He claims 
for his own process the triumph of reproducing these 
masterpieces “with all the rich, deep colouring” that the 
originals possess, and denounces photographs and photo- 
gravures as mechanical processes that are not only disap- 
pointing but wrong. The latter criticism is rather hard 
on the several admirable photogravurers who have tried 
to popularise Rembrandt, and we are not prepared to 
say that a really high-class photogravure, mechanical 
though it be, cannot give a juster notion of this artist's 
painting than all the colour prints in the world; there are 
yet only a few styles of painting that colour-printing has 
learned to do honour to. Moreover, there must be a 
mechanical side even to Mr. Menpes’s process. However, 
the colour prints in this book contain a positive state- 
ment of colour and light and shade intelligible to, if not 
appreciable by, all; the only thing to ascertain is how far 
the prints are true to the originals. This can only be 
done satisfactorily by comparing the latter with the pic- 
tures ‘n the book, and as most of the originals are in the 
Hermmtage Gallery at St. Petersburg, which unfortunately 
we have not visited, it would be rash to venture an opinion 
on the precise measure of truth obtained. But there is 
one National Gallery Rembrandt here—the “ Portrait of a 
Woman ”—which suggests that colour-printing, even in 
Mr. Menpes’s hands, has a long way to go before it can 
explain a Rembrandt a: a Rembrandt explains itclf. The 
print ir question gives the semblance of he picture, but 
rot its essence. The fine quality of paint, which is the 
direct agent of “all the rich, deep colouring,” is sup- 
gested even less than it might be by a good photogravure. 
To be sure, we get the absolute colour, if not the abso- 
lutely correct colour, as compensation, and as we have 
intimated it is excellently done. But it is still colour- 
printing, and one cam no more get away from its limita- 
tions than ore can deny its virtues. Its principal virtue, 
perhaps, lies in the fact-that while it can hardly claim to 


London: A. and (. Black. 12s. éd. net. 
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bring Rembrandt to the humble fireside it may well stimu- 
late the many whose art sense needs developing to a 
study of the great originals that these pleasant prints re- 
present. 

The beginner in art-culture should have his latent 
faculties still further awakened by Mr. Lewis Hind’s 
essay, which constitutes the text of this book. Mr. Hind, 
indeed, introduces him and takes him turough his paces 
by a popular method of his own, and with a simplicity 
and clearness that are quite unconventional. The method 
is as follows. “Imagine a man,” says Mr. Hind, “a 
citizen of London, healthily middle-aged, successful in 
business, whose interest in golf is as keen, according to his 
lights and limitations, as the absorption of Rembrandt in 
art.” This gentleman is let loose on the Ionides Collec- 
tion, where im due course he sees the small Rembrandt 
etching, “The Sport of Kolef or Golf.” Attracted by 
the title, he develops a sudden curiosity to know more of 
the artist, buys a small monograph, then a large one, and 
finally becomes entranced by the subject that can compel 
so much attention in literature. But his interest is mainly 
historical, so Mr. Hind drops him at the end of the 
chapter and resumes with another species of Rembrandt- 
worshipper. This is the small boy who, vaguely attracted 
by the pictures, seeks to understand them, and what he 
hears about them. Thus his mother explains that Rem- 
brandt was a great master of chiaroscuro. 

“What does that mean?” asked the little boy. 

“ It—er—means One moment, dear; I think I hear 

your father calling.” 
She ran downstairs and consulted the dictionary. 

Is it in irony that this lady is described a few lines later 
as “an ardent Ruskinian” ? However, we quote the pas- 
sage as an illustration of Mr. Hind’s method of making 
his work popular, not as a fair sample of the matter and 
thought it really contains. For Mr. Hind, in this as in his 
other excursions in art criticism, is always readable and 
not infrequently wise. 








THE PHILOSOPHER IN _ SLIPPERS. 
Home LIFE WITH HERBERT SPENCER. By Two. Bristol: J. W. 


Arrowsmith. 3s. 6d. 
Two ladies have supplemented the autobiography of 
Herbert Spencer by a little volume of slender reminiscences. 
They kept house for him for eight years, and these are 
their recorded observations. 

The little incidents are trivial; but they are interest- 
ing to anyone who is preoccupied with human nature. 
The hero-worshipper will find here no fuel for his altar 
fire; the depreciator will say, “Just what I expected of 
the old man”; but the reader who responds to magnificent 
tenacity and singleness of aim, who has thought enough 
himself to feel how tragically hard thinking may kill in a 
man the power of spontaneous enjoyment, will find his 
heart touched, even though the Synthetic Philosophy 
may seem to him very far from being the climax of the 
nineteenth century, by this artless picture of the philo- 
sopher in slippers, cracking his little jokes, scrupulously 
just, as well as exasperatingly exacting, in the little things 
of life, and learning with pathetic difficulty in his old age 
to expand a little in the warmth of fireside sympathy. 
There is one story well worth remarking. Herbert Spencer 
when a boy ran away from school, and found his way on 
foot, with 2s. in his pocket, some 120 miles. This David 
Copperfield pilgrimage shows what emotion and deter- 
mination lay in him from the first. Men may not feel 
the emotion behind his ponderous abstract works. His auto- 
biography gives the impression of a life very heart-starved 
and grey. But passion as well as obstinacy was necessary 
to the fulfilment of such a task; and it is easier to realise 
that it was these, if we remember the little boy of thirteen, 
whom pangs of home sickness drove to trudge alone his 
dusty thirty miles a day. He reached home, and there 
he was kindly dut firmly treated. Just so, he reached his 
intellectual goal in life ; the philosophers of posterity are 
sure to treat him firmly; those who have a third of. his 
devotion to their work will think of him with kindness too. 


MR. ANDREW LANG AS A POET. 


New CoLtecrep Ruymes. By Andrew Lang. London: 


Longmans. 
Mr. LanG does so many things so well that people are apt 
to forget what good verse he can write. Indeed, he 
seems apt to forget it himself, for he certainly does not 
take his poetry as seriously as he ought. This volume is 
an instance in point. It begins with some twenty pages 
of serious poetry, so good that even a reviewer cannot read 
it without a thrill of delight, and it is honest, simple 
poetry, too, on the great everlasting themes. But when 
you are fast settling down to the pleasure of it you come 
to a page with nothing but “Cricket Rhymes” written on 
it, and there follows something beginning : 
“ Helen, thy bowling is to me 
Like that wise Alfred Shaw’s of yore,” etc. 
Something quite neat and threadbare. Then there is a 
“ Ballade of Dead Cricketers.” Surely everyone is tired of 
such things, even when Mr. Lang does them. ‘There 
follow more light verses, some of them very good, as, for 
instance, “ A Rhyme of Oxford Cockney Rhymes,” which 
is a protest against the licences of Mr. Godley and others 
in the Oxford Magazine. 
“Unkindly G y’s Taging pen, 
Next craves a rhyme to ‘sooner’; 


Rejecting ‘Spooner’ (best of men), 
He fastens on lacuna (r).” 





But then again we come to “I’m off my game, the golfer 
said,” and we wish Mr. Lang was off this particular kind 
of game, and also off parodies, which, oddly enough, he 
doesn’t do very well. But, to console us, the book ends 
with some more serious verses, French peasant songs, and 
Scotch ballads, for which we are thankful. The best of 
all the serious poems, perhaps the best that Mr. Lang 
has ever written, are Jacobite songs— 
“Red roses for beef and beer; 
Red roses for wine and gold; 
But they drank of the water clear, 
In exile and sorry cheer, 
To the kings of our sires of old. 
“Red roses for wealth and might; 
White roses for hopes that flee ; 
And the dreams of the day and the night, 
For the Lord of our heart’s delight— 
For the king that is o’er the sea.” 


And here is the last verse of a poem called “ Culloden ’— 


“And a whisper awoke on the wilderness, sighing, 
Like the voice of the heroes who battled in vain, 
Not for Harlach alone the red claymore was plying, 
But to bring back the old life that comes not again.” 
The “ Young Ruthven” and “ The Queen o’ Spain and the 
Bauld McLean” are both good, bloody ballads, fit, as Mr. 
Masefield would say, to break with the light out of an 
inn window into the darkness and silence of the high road. 
** And they hae slain his fair brother, 
And laid him on the green, 
And a’ for a band o’ the siller fine, 
And a blink o’ the eye o’ the Queen.” 
Mr. Lang should not give up to cricket what was meant 
for-mankind. 
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INDIVIDUALISM AND COLLECTIVISM. 


INDIVIDUALISM AND COLLECTIVISM. Four Lectures. By Dr. 

C. W. Saleeby. London: Williams and Norgate. as. 
IN the introduction it is explained that the lectures were 
delivered during the General Election of 1906 for the 
British Constitutional Association, whose object is to pre- 
serve the fundamental principles of the British Constitu 
tion ; personal liberty and responsibility—and to limit the 
functions of the governing bodies accordingly. 

Dr. Saleeby is an admirer and exponent of the in- 
dividualism of Herbert Spencer, and in his opinion the 
preservation of the family and of family life is essential to 
the security of the State. He is opposed to State assist- 
ance for the weak and quotes Herbert Spencer to the 
effect that “a mechanically working State apparatus dis- 
tributing money drawn from grumbling ratepayers pro- 
duces little or no moralising effect on the capables, to 
make up for the multiplication of the incapables.” Herbert 
Spencer was never able to reconcile his fundamental 
principles with the complicated condition of a modern 
State. Nominally defending the right of all men to their 
individual activities, he ignored the claims of the com- 
munity to what might reasonably be communal property. 
The multiplication of the incapable is doubtless a serious 
question; but if civilised man has to choose between 
letting them die miserably or interfering with their family 
life he will probably prefer the latter course. Dr. Saleeby 
does urge the State to prevent the marriages of the totally 
unfit. He, therefore, admits the principle, and it is only 
going one step further to insist that only the best should 
reproduce their kind. True, there are objections to this 
interference on the part of society, but they are not con- 
clusive, nor can it be said to be more unnatural, though 
it may be more repulsive to current ideas, than any other 
interference with private social life. While everybody 
admits that vigorous people tend to produce vigorous off- 
spring, there is great doubt whether the perfect citizen is 
to be obtained by adherence to the political philosophy 
of Herbert Spencer and the principles of /aissez faire in 
such matters. At any rate the opposite ideas are worth 
serious discussion. 





NOTEWORTHY FAMILIES. 

NoTewortuy Famiiies. By Francis Galton, D.C.L., F.R.S., 

and Edgar Schuster Galton, Research Fellow in National 

Eugenics. 
Mr. GALTON is himself responsible for the elaborate but 
highly imteresting preface, while his colaborator provides 
a wealth of admirable material for those interested in the 
study of heredity. The book shows that a close connate 
relationship exists between the Fellows of the Royal 
Society and many other noteworthy persons. It was found 
impossible to get all the desired information, but the sixty- 
six Fellows who made full and confident returns are all 
included, together with a lst of their eminent relations. 
Mr. Galton remarks (Chapter X. Introduction): “That 
the more casual glance at Table VII. leaves no doubt as 
to the rapid diminution of the frequency of noteworthi- 
ness as the distance of kinship to the F.R.S. increases, 
and it would presumably do the same with any other class 
of noteworthy persons.” Though Mr. Galton’s conclusion 
is very sound in the main, yet some allowance must be 
made for the probability that a F.R.S. would be more 
likely to notice a small amount of ability in his father 
which he might ignore in the case of his great-uncle. 





FICTION. 


THE PATHWAY OF THE PionEER. By Dolf Wyilarde. London: 
Heinemann. 1906. 6s. 

Fotty. By Edith Rickert. London: Arnold. 1906. 6s. 

In The Pathway of the Pioneer, Dolf Wyllarde has written 

a novel, which will interest a great many thoughtful 

people, while our great bourgeois public will probably leave 

it on one side with the sapient remark that fiction ought 


not to be “ depressing,” but have a soothing, cheering, and 
ennobling effect. The subject of the novel is the efforts 
of the modern girl to be independent of her family, and 
earn her living in London, in the competitive struggle with 
scores of thousands of her sisters, who are typewriters, 
school teachers, telegraphists, actresses, journalists, music- 
teachers, literary hacks, and artists—and the dismal failure 
of the majority of such women to whom marriage does not 
come. The authoress has deliberately made her 
seven heroines typical daughters of the professional classes, 
and “their callings represent, pretty collectively, the 
professions open to women of no deliberate training, some 
education, and too much delicacy for the fight before 
them ”: 

“They were all—Heaven help them!—the daughters of 
professional men, who, with the lack of responsibility 
peculiar to their generation, had had families for whom 
they had not the least intention to provide. Then they had 
partially failed—sometimes utterly—and died, leaving their 
daughters an inheritance of failure that was nothing but a 
handicap families whose women at least had been 
trained in a degree of idleness, of sheltered home life, of 
all the instincts and tastes that belong to the leisured 
classes. Then comes a new order of things that forces the 
new generation to stand on its own feet, and the girl who 
imherits her father’s and mother’s qualities, finds herself 
suddenly thrust on the lower plane of the workmen's 
daughter, to compete with a coarser physique, a less sensi- 
tive mind, and more capable qualities, for the labour that 
both must gain or starve. 

Miss Wyllarde’s seven heroines, in short, are all girls 
who do not play at work, like a percentage of modern 
women with private means or private backing, but are 
forced to find out what their work is worth in the open 
market—a cruel school. Hilda Romaine played the violin 
“in a very successful feminine orchestra, whereby the con- 
ductor began a successful career, and the members usually 
starved, if they did not marry.” Franc Peyton was “a 
Government telegraphist, on twenty-eight shillings a week, 
working eight hours a day, and half the might at exams., 
if she wanted more salary.” Magda Burke was a journal- 
ist, “with the chance of dismissal at the proprietors 
pleasure at a week’s notice.” Alma Creagh, actress, “ with 
seven years’ experience behind her, and glad to take thirty 
shillings a week and walk on (she had no influence and no 
figure); Beatrice Varley, music teacher and preparatory 
mistress in a second-rate private school; Winifred Dare, 
typist and shorthand clerk (the less said about her situa- 
tioh the better, as witness the gentleman who kissed his 
hand to her and admired her figure); and Flair Chalde- 
cott, literary hack, who lived on whatever work she could 
get, and had neither illusions nor ideals left from eight 
years of honest work. The story traces in main out- 
line the life of each of these girls, one by one, and 
we are constrained to admit that though the picture as a 
whole is too dark, the shading in of the details and of 
the general outlook for women in such a position is very 
close to life. The authoress obviously writes with a 
certain hard and bitter determination to tell all there is 
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to tell, and to tear aside those idealistic veils of “ feminine 
delicacy,” which most fathers and brothers optimis- 
tically prefer the whole subject to be swathed in. But 
here lies the value of the novel—that it discusses 
thoroughly and boldly the whole subject of the independ- 
ence of the modern woman, as to how far she can compete 
with men as a breadwinner, and how far she must in- 
evitably unsex herself in the struggle. Very true, we think, 
js the author’s analysis of the starved sexual emotions of 
her heroines, and of the uneasy morbid, and disillusioning 
wretchedness of those among them who have no man 
friend, lover, or kusband in their lives. This aspect of the 
subject, the most important aspect of all, is persistently 
ignored by strong-minded people who in the heat of the fight 
for woman's economic independence have calmly assumed 
that her happiness is a fixed quantity. Dolf Wyllarde, 
with far greater trutk, on the other hand, regards women 
in the position of her heroines, as “pioneers” who are 
sacrificed in the struggle “to solve the increasing problem 
of what should be done with superfluous women.” 
Of her seven heroines, one marries happily, three 
merge their lives in distasteful drudgery, one goes 
abroad with a mysterious “masculine friend,’ one 
commits suicide, and one dies of over-strain. Of 
course healthy and happy people will ask, What is the 
use of fixing the attention on people who are neither 
healthy nor happy, but who presumably ought not to have 
been born? Others may ask why all this fuss about the 
women who fail in the competitive struggle ? Why not write 
a novel about the men? But the authoress manages to 
indicate very clearly between the lines of her book, that 
the modern woman rarely works on an equality of condi- 
tions with the men, and that she will endure conditions 
that men will not tolerate. As she has little power of com- 
bination, it is unlikely that men will do much to help her 
improve her economic position by legislation. Meanwhile, 
while she persists in invading fresh fields of work, and in 
ousting sections of men workers, she is specially adapted 
for being sweated by men who demand cheap labour at 
any price in the competitive struggle. But she has to pay 
the price—the price that our authoress has indicated. 
Artistically, the novel is not remarkable, and its tone, and 
the somewhat mannish slang used by the girl characters, 
though quite true to life, will prejudice fastidious men and 
their maiden aunts against the book. But, on the whole, 
Dolf Wyllarde may be congratulated on having cleverly 
analysed many shades of feminine feeling and thrown 
light on some very delicate questions which it is the imme- 
diate interest of men to ignore. 


Folly is not at all a bad study of a woman who is 
forced by an instinct stronger than she can control to run 
away from the good patient husband who loves her and 
seek “him that she loved among the by-paths that the 
world eschewed.” Folly goes to her lover, first, “ willing 
to pay the price,” but her lover (conveniently enougl. for the 
morals of the story) is more or less of a dying man, and he 
sends her back again, saying: “ It’s so much tolose for such 
a short time. I’m not willing you should pay, because you 
don’t know the cost.” The woman, however, insists on 
returning, and breaks down her lover’s opposition, and 
certainly it seems absurd that if the strong, patient hus- 
band has no moral or spiritual power to constrain her to 
stay with him, that they should not part. Haldane, 
the dying lover, is, however, too far gone to be any- 
thing but a lover in name, and when the bitter position 
has been realised by them both, he sends surreptitiously 
for Christie, the husband. We are very much amused by 
Miss Rickett’s ideal portrait of this devoted and utterly 
chivalrous husband. Having rescued his wife from her 
false position, for years he waits humbly as a man, or a 
dog, should do for the sign of re-awakened love. In the 
end, Christie is, of course, rewarded ; but we cannot help 
feeling that if he had beaten Folly once or twice a year, 
she would never have wanted to run away from him. He 
was altogether too patient and good, but no doubt there 
are women here and there who will contest this masculine 
opinion. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


BANK RATE PROGNOSTICATIONS. 


Nothing of much interest has developed in the 
Money market this week. With the Stock Exchange 
Settlement requirements, window dressing by the 
banks, and the usual demands at the end of the month 
and quarter, it would indeed have been astonishing if 
a considerable amount of stringency had not been 
experienced. But the strain was, perhaps, not quite 
SO severe as there was every reason to expect, and on 
Wednesday the market was actually discussing the 
probabilities of a reduction in the Bank rate the follow- 
ing day. Unless it was purely a case of the wish being 
father to the thought, it is difficult to understand the 
mental attitude of those who cherished this delusion 
even foramoment. Past experience might have shown 
that although the Bank was gaining in strength the 
currency and other requirements of the country at this 
period would put the question of a reduction in the 
standard rate of discount outside the range of practical 
finance if such a movement was not regarded as 
advisable any time during the past month. Referring 
back tolast year we find that in the last week of March 
and the first fortnight in April the Bank reserve lost 
about four millions, although the Easter demands fell 
later thenthan they will on the present occasion. Possibly 
the depletion will not be so heavy this year, but, on 
the other hand, the Japanese demand for gold must 
not be overlooked. In the past week, although over 
half a million in gold was received from abroad, the 
Bank return shows a decline of £586,000 in the reserve. 
This movement will probably continue during the next 
fortnight at least, and although the market will obtain 
relief from the disbursement of Government money at 
the end of the financial year and on April 5, when the 
dividends on the Funds fall due, it is extremely un- 
likely that the Bank will find itself in a position to 
reduce its rate until after the middle of next month. 
In the meantime it may be useful to notice that while 
‘** Other” Deposits are only a million more than at this 
time last year ‘‘ Other” Securities (representing largely 
market borrowing) are £ 3,300,000 higher. 


Stock MARKET STAGNATION. 


Nothing at all happened at the Stock Exchange 
Settlement this week, in spite of the fact that the 
account to be arranged extended over nineteen days 
and was a dreary one at that. The absence of trouble 
on this occasion is certainly remarkable, having regard 
to the exceedingly tight corner some prominent people 
found themselves in three weeks ago, but it is only the 
unexpected that is dangerous on the Stock Exchange. 
There is not the slightest doubt that several firms 
ought to have gone under at the mid-March account, 
and they would certainly have collapsed if some of the 
banks and other institutions had not been afraid of the 
consequences. How long this farce of concealing 
insolvency can be kept up it is impossible to say, but 
one thing is quite certain: it practically kills business. 
I cannot imagine any other explanation of the paralysis 
which has overtaken almost every section of the 
House. In several directions there are good reasons 
for taking a cheerful view of the outlook. Gilt-edged 
securities, under the lead of Consols, ought to benefit 
from the Budget surplus now assured and the conse- 
quent increase of Sinking Fund purchases. Several 
promising Home Railway stocks can be bought to 
yield about 4 per cent. or even a trifle more, and 
although they will have their ups and downs, and 
electrification problems are rather a nightmare, it 
is not often the investor gets such an oppor- 
tunity. Canadian and Argentine Railways are doing 
extremely well, and the latter especially, now 
that they have dropped below the giddy heights 
attained last year, are decidedly attractive in 
many cases, Even in the South African market there 






are bargains to be picked up by those who take the 
trouble to look for them. But in spite of the 
success at Algeciras, markets generally have seldom 
been more apathetic. The public appear to have 
completely lost confidence, not on account of political 
developments, but because the hollowness in several 
directions is so evident. Everyone in touch with the 
Stock Exchange knows that there are huge blocks of 
securities waiting to be dumped on the market when- 
ever a favourable opportunity occurs, and until these 
accounts are liquidated it is almost hopeless to expect 
any improvement. The bucket shops are active, as 
they always are when things are at their rottenest, 
but they bring very little grist to the Stock Exchange 
mill. Paris, however, may come to the rescue pre- 
sently, and if the coal strike in America can be averted 
there will probably be a smart movement in Yankees. 
But there can be no healthy business until most of 
the losses recently incurred are liquidated. 


THE CHARTERED MEETING. 


It was a tame enough function, all the more so 
perhaps because one or two independent critics were 
howled down by besotted speculators intent only on 
passing their shares on to the rext fool. The chair- 
man’s speech was more remarkable for its omissions 
than for the information it provided. Not a word was 
said about that famous “ banket”’ discovery which was 
to make the fortune of Rhodesia and the Chartered 
Company, and the only reference to the gorgeous 
diamond finds was dragged out by means of a ques- 
tion. But there was plenty of twaddle about cotton 
and tobacco cultivation, and with Southern Rhodesia 
almost paying its way at last hopes were held out that 
the corner had at last been turned. But as these hopes 
appear to depend largely on the zinc ores of Broken 
Hill, which will cost twice as much to market as they 
will yield, I cannot help being sceptical about the whole 
affair. However, if the mob at Cannon-street fairly 
represents the shareholders, there are several more 
millions to follow those already lost. 


Joint Stock Trust. 

Shareholders in this wretched concern are being 
invited to support a petition for its compulsory liquida- 
tion. If they are wise they will certainly do so, for there 
are a great many matters connected with it which 
require the strictest investigation. During its two 
years’ existence no accounts have been presented, and 
its predecessor, the Associated Financial Corporation, 
was equally secretive as to the way in which the funds 
at its command were disposed of. It would be difficult 
to say offhand how often these companies have under- 
gone reconstruction, but the shareholders have been 
heavily assessed from time to time, and for every 
shilling they have paid up they would probably find 
some difficulty in obtaining a farthing. 


ScHWweppPes, LIMITED. 

In the past year this company made a net profit of 
£61,600, and} after paying 5 per cent. on the Pre- 
ference shares and 7 per cent. on the Ordinary it is pro- 
posed to place £10,000 to reserve and to pay 4 per cent. 
on the Deferred shares as against 2 per cent. for 1904. 
There will then remain £10,840 to be carried forward 
against £7,610 brought into the accounts. The reserve 
fund is only £56,000, which is microscopic as com- 
pared with the capital of £1,350,000, and nothing has 
been written off the inflated value of property, good- 
will, &c. (£1,257,000). But the profits have recently 
been improving, and the 7 per cent. Ordinary shares, 
which can be bought for about 22s. 6d., appear to be a 
fair speculative risk considering the yield. If the com- 
pany does as well in the next few years as it did in 1905, 
its position will be much stronger, and the Ordinary 
dividend is already covered more than twice over. 

LoMBARD. 
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